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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA, 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a tical, guarded education, and pre- 


‘or coli , 
pares for OE GENE BAKER, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


} Principals. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of — Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
” JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 





Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Purms or Boru Sexas. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadelphia 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students pre for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 


Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Frisnvs’ Boarpinc ScHOOL For 
Boys anp GrRLs. 

The building is modern, and the location is the bill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 

For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
ander the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For iculars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. ¥. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


New stone buildings ;- cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Committee on Education of the 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. ( University of rr vania), Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. ees having 
of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 

suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him. and all Friends qualified as 
are invited to apes. 

1 be found in Room 3, Friends’ 

meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 


day, from ro a.m. to12 m. Correspon: 
adhvensed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


. 
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WANTED. 


URSE — EXPERIENCED, OF THIS CITY, 
wishes care of invalid, adult or child. Physicians 
reference. Address E. B., this Office. 


| 
«| 
EACHERS WISHING TO WORK AS SUBSTIL- | 
tutes in Friends’ schools during the present school | 
year are asked to register their names. LOUIS B. | 
AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street Philadelphia. 
WANTED.—EVENING EMPLOYMENT, TO | 
assist physician with accounts and correspond- | 

ence, or other work. A. B.C., this Office. 


ANTED.—A YOUNG WOMAN TO ASSIST 

with housekeeping, in pleasant home, small family. 
Time for study, good wages. Address 57 E. Central 
Avenue, Moorestown, N. J. 


WANTED.—¥ OUNG MANAGING AND 
working housekeeper. Good cook. $5. City. 


ANTED.—A TEACHER IN CHELTEN 

Hills School living near by, will take as members 
of her family two girls under fourteen. Reference, Dr. 
i B. Walker, 1617 Green Street, Philadelphia. Address 
No. 5, this Office. 


WANTED.—REFINED WOMAN OR SMALL 
family to take main part of furnished house, with 

the boarders now init. All conveniences. Terms liberal. 

Address A , 328 West Front Street, Media, Pa. 


' BOARDING. 


FEW REFINED BOARDERS WANTED IN 

private boarding house. Sunny and very desir- 
able second and third story front rooms; one back room. 
Friends’ family. T., this Office. 


ARGE, CHEERFUL, SECOND-STORY 
front communicating rooms, with board; also a 
pleasant third-story room, in Friends’ family; in pleas- 
ant neighborhood, near trolleys, in West Philadelphia. 
Write or apply 628 North 32d Street. 


OAR DING.—CHOICE WINTER ROOMS. 
Second floor front, communicating. Table board. 
Opens September rst. Address 1618 Green Street. 


PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 ISt., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 








FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


IRST MORTGAGES FOR SALE, BEARING 

5 per cent. imterest ; $2,000, $2,500, $3,000, $3,500, 
ooo ;; new and elegant Philadelphia houses. DAVID 
. WRIGHT, 1420 Chestnut Street. 


FoR RENT.—S. W. COR. TWENTIETH AND 
Arch Streets, attractive house, 13 roomsand 2 baths, 
in thorough order. Would rent to private family at 
moderate figure. Apply to Girard Trust Company. 


FoR RENT —TWO NEATLY FURNISHED 
third-floor rooms, well lighted and heated. Address 
331 N. goth Street, West Philadelphia. 


XR RENT FOR TENTH MONTH, KEEWAY- 
din Cottageat Buck Hill Falls. Four double sleep- 

ing rooms, two baths, kitchen, dining room, large sitting 
room, two “oF fires. Furnished for housekeeping. 
CHARLES PAXSON, 234 Dock Street, Philadelphia. 
T° RENT.—NICE HOMELIKE HOME, LANG- 
horne, Bucks county, Pa., from Tenth month rst. 
tr-room house, on main street. Bath, water closet,new 
plumbing, heater. Langhorne spring and other excellent 
water; porches front and back; old shade, stable, car- 


visas house, fruit. Best location. Trolley to railroad. 
Apply soon. Dr. John Paxson, Newtown, Pa. 


The Real Circulation 


of advertising matter depends, not on the number of 
copies sent out, but on the numberread. We know how 
to get things read. 


The Leeds & Biddle Co., Inc., 
MAKERS OF THE 


BETTER KIND OF PRINTING 
1019-21 Market St., - Both "Phones. Phila., Pa. 


| 
Address S., this Offiee. 
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LL FALLS. 


One impulse from a vernal wood 


BUCK HI 


May teach you more of man, 
Of mortal evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 


— Wordsworth. 


| sehen the Conference Committee decided to meet 
next year at Toronto, Canada, we had an inquiry 
from a Friend active in the work, asking if it would be 
possible to hold the 1904 Conference at Buck Hills Falls. 
Much as we should like to have our settlement begin at 
once to bea Friends’ Chautaugua, and common meeting 
ground for all summer Friendly activities, the time has 
not yet come when such a great body of people could be 
comfortably accommodated. Should the settlement 
continue to expand for six years, in the same ratio as it 
has in three, the Conference at Buck Hill Falls in rg06 
is not an impossibility. In the meantime smaller 
Conferences, Central Committee Meetings, and special 
meetings involving a hundred people or so, can be cared 
for and welcomed with our present facilities. 
Buck Hill Falls will be on the direct line of travel to 
Toronto next year, particularly to New York Friends. 
The welcome presence of an increased number of 


| members and others from the limits of New York Yearly 


It is 
hard to realize that Buck Hill is twenty some miles 
nearer New York than it is to Philadelphia. 
is considerably less. 


Meeting has been gratifying and encouraging. 
The fare 


No feature of Buck Hill is more pleasant than the 
coming together of so many from so many Friendly 
centres. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CoO., 
1024 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Railroad Time-table 


for the Benefit of Friends wishing to attend ///inois 
Yearly Meeting, beginning Ninth month rth. 


Three I. R. R. connects with R. I. and P. at DePue. 

Three I. R. R. connects with C. B. and Q. at Zearing. 

Three I. R. R. connects with Illinois Central at Lostant. 

Three I. R. R. connects with Alton, Santa Fe and 
Wabash at Streator. 

Trains due at McNabb going west, 9.10 a. m 

Trains due at McNabb going east, 1.10 p. m. 

C. B. and Q. arrives at Zearing, west 11.43 a. m. 
11.27 a.m. 

Three 1. leaves Zearing 12.10 p. m. 

C. R.and P. arrives at DuPue, west 12.51, 4.38 p.m.; 
east 10.19 a. M., 4.26 p.m. 

Illinois Central arrives at Lostant, west 12.51 p. m. 
east 7.40 @.m. 

Three I. leaves Lostant 8.57 a. m., 1.11 p.m. 

Toluca, Marquette and Northern leaves Rutland on I)|i- 
nois Central 1.20 p.m. Arrive at McNabb 3.40 p.m. 

Santa Fe due at Streator, west 10.45 a.m., 3.50 p. m.; 
east 6.12 p. M., 2 Pp. M., 10 15 a. Mm. 

Chicago and Alton due at Streator, west 2.07 p. m., 8.03 
p- M.; east 10.17 p. M., 1.55 p. m 

Indiana, Illinois and lowa leaves Streator, west 8.30 
p-M., 12.10 p m. 

Local freight carries passengers due at McNabb on 
1.1.1. R. R., west 2.40 p m.; east 8.50 a. m. 

BY ORDER OF COMMITTEE. 


A Home in the Puget Sound Valley. 


HE Peoples University, of Olympia, Wash., has for 
sale some very desirable residence property, im- 
proved and otherwise, in the caphel city of the 

State of Washington. It being endowment prop- 
erty a time sale, with annual interest wil] be acceptable. 
It also has some well located acreage property, especially 
desirable for fruit growing. All aan properties wil! be 
sold-cheap and on easy terms. Write for further infor- 
mation to 


THE PEOPLES UNIVERSITY, 
Olympia, Washington. 


> Cast 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$t.so per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs”’ we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Susscriprions MAY BeGctn aT any Time. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. 


We vo not “sToP”’ PAPERS EXCEPT 


UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which wil! be furnished upon application. 


No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
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CRANE’'S 


MAKE BUT ONE 
GRADE OF ICE 
CREAM AND 


CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 


AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


——— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ——— 


CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
5 PHONES. 





JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. a 
ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also member Montgomery county Bar. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Soura Twevtrrn Street, PHirape.eHia 
Conveyancing and investing. 
JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
62 A Walast Sereer Philadel phia 
t Street, . 
Ovricas: {Sauer SMensgumary Co., 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Media, Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 


CAROLINE RAU, North side, below oth St. 
PLAIN MILLINERY, 


Removed to 823 Spring Garden Street, 
From 736 Spring Garden Street 


STENOGRAPHER GE0. B.cock, 


Girard Building and 


‘Telephonss. _216 Ww. Coulter St. 


hemeeme Sieeda, 2212 Wallace Suen, 
Charles W. Richards, r222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone > 54" 78 D Filbert. 


j. &. aon Sa Thos. ‘Biddle Ellis. 
; LAW (Pa.andN. 

Ringe & Ellis, gexuestate.” 

Insurance, Collections, Mortgages, Ground Rents, 


Patents. Estates managed and settled. Rents collected. 
Keystoneand Bell’ Phones. 929 Chestnut St., Phila. 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S.W. BLACK’S SON) 


REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 


The entire care of Real Estate a specialty 
616 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 
HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 


Telephone Connection g31 Chestnut Street, Philada. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





a 
8 S. iSth St., (4th door below Chestnut St.), Phila. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 







Opgn att THe Year. Lonc Distance Te_ernons. 


THE CHELTENHAM, 


E. T. Kuendig. 
R. W. Richards. 
New, First-class 


The Albertson, Family Hotel. 


Srrvatepv at MANTOLOKING, N. J. 


Three miles this side of Bay Head, on the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, one and one-half hours from Broad Street 
Station or Market Street Wharf. Fine bathing, Fishing, 
Yachting and golfing. Send for booklet. 


J. R. ALBERTSON, 
Formerly of Penns Manor, Pa. 


THE DRIFTWOOD 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Special Fall Rates. For particulars address 
SARAH J. PAXSON and SISTERS 


The Pennhurst, Second House 


Micuican Avenvs, Atcantic Crrv, N, J. 


Every comfort and convenience, are elevator to 
street level. Write for booklet. wM. R. HOOD. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


THE KATHLU, 

1196 Cuwrnat Avs., Oczan Crrv, N. J. 

Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren Aci rus vear 
Oczan Enp oF Someeyas Avz., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated = parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Write for bookle 
M. E. and H. ‘i. HUMPTON. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


PURE FOOD 


skillful preparation, and excellent 

service are distinctive features of 

OUR LUNCH and DINING ROOM, 
1317 Filbert Street 


These characteristics, unique specialties, reasonable 
prices, and class of patrons give this restaurant a rank 
peculiarly its own. e are seeking and securing custom 
of ladies and substantial business men. 

J. J. WILLIAMS, Proprietor. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
232 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ [wre ricencer $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (above Chestaat, opposite Post Office.) 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


Teceruone, Porrar 29-38 D. 
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Trot, “ike pure gold, stands the test of the sever- 
est scrutiny—the more it is handled the brighter it 
Error, on the contrary, like base metal grows 
—Amicus. 


shines. 
darker by exposure. 


From letters of Paul and Amicus. 


HOW SHALL WE KNOW. 
How shall we know that what we say 
Or what we sing 
Brings peace to souls who go their way 
In suffering ? 
We know because the gentle word 
And grateful song 
Have soothed us when with hope deferred 
The way seemed long. 


How shall we know that kindly thought 
Or breathed prayer 
Is balm to souls whose paths are fraught 
With ceaseless care ? 
We know because our darkest ways 
Unbidden shine 
With cheering gleams—reflected rays 
Of light divine. 
Go thou, then, forth with song, with cheer ; 
Go forth with prayer, 
For souls bowed low with woe and fear 
Are everywhere, 
And not one thought or act of love 
Or tenderness 
But will return a homing dove 
Thy soul to bless. 
—Christian Work, 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 
Held at Salem, Ohio. 
WHEN the meeting of the Central Committee on 
Seventh-day morning, the 29th, adjourned to make 
way for the meeting of Ministers and Elders of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, Joseph S. Hartley, the clerk of 
that body, invited all the visiting Friends to remain, 
and most of them accepted the invitation. 

Minutes were read for David W. Branson, a 
minister and his wife, Ann B. Branson, an elder, of 
Hopewell Monthly Meeting, Va.; for Hiram and 
Mary Ann Blackburn, elders, and their daughter 
Margaretta Blackburn, a member of Dunning’s Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Pa.; Samuel P. Zavitz, a minister 
of Coldstream Monthly Meeting, Ontario; Joel 
Borton, a minister of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, 
N. J.; O. Edward Janney, a minister, and his wife 
Anna W. Janney, a member of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting, Md., and Elizabeth Lloyd, a minister of 
Buckingham Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

The usual queries were read and answered and 





several living messages were given. Friends were 
reminded that there is something higher than intel- 
lectual development, that all should worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth, turn to Him in prayer, 
seek an acquaintance with him and be at peace. Ata 
subsequent meeting on Fourth-day morning, Joseph 
S. Hartley, who is now almost eighty-two years old 
and has been clerk since 1859, was released at his 
own request. A feeling testimony was borne to his 
long life of good works and the inspiration that such 
a life is.to others. Esther J. Fox was appointed 
clerk and Marietta Hartley assistant clerk. 

On First-day meetings for worship were held 
morning and afternoon. In the morning one end 
of the house was filled and the other was half full by 
the time meeting closed. Many evidently came after 
their own religious service elsewhere was over. At 
the opening of the meeting prayer was offered that 
the words and thoughts of those assembled might be 
acceptable in God’s sight. 

David W. Branson admonished each one to be on 
the watch against his besetting sin. Samuel P. 
Zavitz spoke of the tendency to cling to non-essentials 
and said that the one essential thing is to know God’s 
will and to do it. 

O. Edward Janney, after explaining the basis of 
silence in Friends’ meetings, spoke of those things 
that religious denominations have in common: a 
belief in God, his revelation to man, and his forgive- 
ness of our sins; the strength that he gives those who 
seek him to resist temptation and live without serious 
error; and the ministry of Jesus, the messenger of 
God filled with light from Him. 

Joseph H. Walton, of George School, Pa., said 
that a church receives its life from its members and 
can give forth only that which it has received. The 
mission of the church is to assist us to worship and 
to give. Just as the magnet in a trolley car needs to 
be rewound every little while, so do men need to be 
rewound under the shadow of the spirit of prayer, 
that they may go forth re-equipped to run on the 
track of duty. 

Elizabeth Lloyd desired all to seek the more 
excellent things that grow by giving. Mary Travilla, 
of West Chester, Pa., said that the peace which 
passeth understanding comes only as we follow the 
spirit of truth that invites us, and learn through it the 
meaning of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. 

Joel Borton spoke of the boldness of evil doers 
and the consequent temptations on every side; to 
resist these every one must strive to think rightly, 
speak rightly, and act rightly, to love the things that 
he ought to do, and to keep his heart with all 
diligence, ‘‘ for out of it are the issues of life.”’ 
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The meeting in the afternoon was almost as large 
as inthe morning. Joseph S. Hartley, after speaking 
of himself as nearing the sunset of life, appealed to 
those who had been disobedient to turn to the Friend 
who is always ready to receive them. O. Edward 
Janney drew a lesson for those who are spiritually 
lame, from the lame man who sat at the beautiful 
gate. Samuel P. Zavitz spoke of the unseen Friend 
who goes with us through life. Elizabeth Lloyd 
asked all to train their ears to listen to the voice 
within. Joel Borton spoke from the text, “Be ye 
perfect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 
Mary Travilla testified to the influence upon our lives 
of those who are no longer with us in the body. 
Joseph S. Walton said that the words of Jesus to 
Peter were applicable to all his followers to-day, “If 
ye love me feed my sheep.’’ He spoke of the many 
who, while comfortably clothed and fed, are starving 
spiritually, and said that as we feed others we are fed 
ourselves. After a prayer by Joel Borton the meet- 
ing closed. 

Many of the members of the Central Committee 
remained for the business sessions of the yearly 
meeting on Second-day and the presence of so many 
visitors gave added life to the meeting. Joseph S. 
Hartley urged all to be faithful in speaking to 
business. Epistles were read from Illinois, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, after which there was a good deal of 
expression suggested by their contents. The import- 
ance of selecting good books for children was 
emphasized and attention was called to the list of 
books for children prepared by Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee. It was suggested that any 
one who is a fairly good reader and has some spare 
time might meet with a group of children once a week 
and read tothem. Mary Travilla said that although 
Howard M. Jenkins is no longer among men, his ripe, 
mature mind and heart are still with us. Joel Borton 
said that active philanthropic work gives life to any 
religious organization, and that a dearth of good 
works is followed by the death of a society that does 
nothing for others. Oliver Cope said that the 
Society of Friends needs the influence of new 
members. Itis not enough merely to open the doors 
when others knock, but we should seek those who 
are spiritually homeless. 

The number of visiting Friends was decidedly 
less on Third-day. Sarah C. Fox and Mercy G. 
Hammond were continued as clerks. The remaining 
epistles were read. Richard E. Roberts said that 
while each has within himself that which enables him 
to commune with God with profit, yet the coming 
together with others for this purpose is spiritually 
helpful. 

The queries, with their answers, were read and 
considered. These show that while attendance at 
meetings is generally small, there are many faithful 
workers who are closely united in bonds of unity. 
Oliver Cope said that while our central thought is to 
“mind the light,” it is also important to mind the 
shadows and learn from them lessons of humility, 
contrition and obedience. Henry M. Haviland, of 
Brooklyn, spoke of the need for Friends to be faith- 
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ful to their testimony against oppression in these days 
of lynch law ; it was also urged that Friends should 
strive to free themselves individually from race preju- 
dice, and should never allow themselves to use the 
names so often applied to colored people in ridicule 
and contempt. Anna M. Jackson, of New York, 
plead for justice to the colored man in the North and 
wider opportunities for work. 

The usual meeting for worship was held on 
Fourth-day morning, with a good attendance. David 
W. Branson urged those that had gone astray to re- 
turn and enter uponthe right road. The flowers that 
had been brought to the meeting-house suggested 
the next two messages: Samuel P. Zavitz spoke of 
the lily that grows in the swamp as an illustration of 
the pure life that may be lived even in the dark 
places; Elizabeth Lloyd said that living thoughts are 
the flowers that brighten every-day life. Joseph S. 
Hartley quoted many passages of Scripture to show 
the importance of the spiritual birth. Joel Borton 
said that more and more the one desire of the Chris- 
tian is for that which will help him to live rightly. 
OQ. Edward Janney drew a lesson from the seed that 
dies in order to grow, and said that we must die in 
the things that are selfish if we would increase in the 
spiritual life. 

At the business session in the afternoon the treas- 
urer’s report showed an expenditure during the year 
of $156.85, and a balance on hand of $387.99. The 
meeting directed that $200 be raised the coming year. 
Edgar A. Berry was continued as treasurer. 

The report of the Philanthropic Committee showed 
that a good deal of work had been done, chiefly by 
individuals and in connection with other organiza- 
tions. Much gratification was expressed with the 
workings of the Beale law, through which 137 towns 
have closed all their saloons. Susan W. Janney, of 
Philadelphia, read the report of Marianna Chap- 
man, Chairman of the Friends’ Equal Rights Associa- 
tion of New York, Baltimore and Philadelphia. After 
some discussion the department of Equal Rights for 
Women was added to the work of the Philanthropic 
Committee without a dissenting voice. 

A memorial of Ezekiel Roberts, prepared by Short 
Creek Monthly Meeting was read, showing the in- 
fluence of his long and beautiful life, and his gentle, 
persuasive ministry. 

At the closing session on Fifth-day morning there 
were still fourteen visiting Friends present, including 
all the ministers from other Yearly Meetings who 
had brought minutes. William R. Clark and Jane 
H. Moore were appointed delegates to the National 
Anti-Saloon League, and Richard E. Roberts to serve 
on its Board of Direction. Joel Borton described 
the prosperity of Hoopeston, IIl., now a town of 
4500 inhabitants ; it was founded by a Friend and 
has never had a saloon within its limits. 

The clerks were directed to prepare a message of 
sympathy to be sent to Dr. Garrettson, a member of 
the Meeting, who has been an invalid for several 
years. Visiting Friends expressed their appreciation 
of the generous hospitality of the people of Salem, 
and after loving words of counsel and farewell the 
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meeting adjourned to meet at Mt. Pleasant at the 
usual time next year. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Second-day afternoon was devoted to the Ohio 
First-day School Association. At the opening of 
meeting nearly all present gave sentiments. Herbert 
P. Worth said that often the starting of a First-day 
school in a neighborhood would prepare the way for 
the setting up of a meeting. He made suggestions 
concerning work to be done in various grades, and 
emphasized the importance of close personal relations 
between teacher and pupils during the period of ado- 
lescence. 

Henry M. Haviland gave an object lesson on 
Spiders, showing the importance of setting the chil- 
dren to work as soon as the lesson begins. Reports 
were received from the various schools composing the 
Association, all of which are kept open the year 
round. Ata second session on Third-day afternoon 
epistles were read from other associations. 


PHILANTHROPIC MEETINGS. 

Two meetings were arranged by the Philanthropic 
Committee. On Second-day evening Edwin C. Din- 
widdie, Legislative Superintendent of the American 
. Anti-Saloon League, gave an address on Temperance. 
He described the League as a federation of churches 
for the overthrow of the liquor traffic. He said that 
the average man in political life prefers to be on the 
right side, and that recent events show that the church 
power is stronger than the saloon power. 

On Third-day evening O. Edward Janney gave 
an address on ‘‘ The Ideal Man.’’ James Whinery, 
who presided over the meeting, is one of the oldest 
Friends of Salem. He told of anti-slavery meetings 
held in Salem meeting-house years ago, addressed by 
Lucretia Mott, Joshua R. Giddings, and Frederick 
Douglas, and of the memorable occasion when 
Douglas despaired of slavery ever being abolished, 
and that remarkable colored woman, Sojourner Truth, 
arose and asked, “ Frederick, is God dead ?”’ 

Dr. Janney described the ideal man as one who is 
sound in mind and morals and free from bad habits, 
who takes plenty of fresh air and exercise, and is 
addicted to plain living and high thinking. Referring 
to the frequent lynchings of colored men for a cer- 
tain crime, he said these would not cease until white 
men set an example of pure living to their colored 
brothers. 

On Fourth-day evening a pleasant social gather- 
ing at the home of Stephen Richards was attended 
by the Friends of Salem and their guests, as well as 
by many who are not members of our Society. 
Gatherings such as this do much to promote real 
friendliness and religious unity. 


ARE we as near God as we ever shall be? Yes 
potentially ; that is, it is in our power to be.— 
[ Emerson. ] 


Ir may well be that the next great religious 
revival may come about at the hands of the scientists 
themselves.—[R. J. Campbell. ] 
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(Concluded from last week.) 

On Seventh-day evening a public meeting was held 
under the auspices of the Central Committee. Prof. 
Lorin H. Bailey, of George School, whose home is at 
Sebring, O., read a paper entitled ‘“‘The Value of Ath- 
letics inthe Development of Character.’’ He told of the 
changed conditions since the days when nearly every 
family provided mainly for its own needs, and people 
were generally healthy because their mode of living 
gave them plenty of fresh air and exercise. He said 
that to many of the youth of the present day athletics 
is a great help in moral as well as physical development. 
On the athletic field the boy learns patience, self- 
control, fair play and obedience ; he learns to subor- 
dinate self so that he may work with others, and to 
meet defeat without complaining : all this fits him for 
the more serious work of life. 

In further discussion of the subject Joseph S. 
Walton said that in well-regulated schools and colleges 
no one is allowed to engage in athletic contests who 
is deficient in class work, and many a boy is roused 
to take hold of study in earnest so that he may join 
in the games. A very important lesson taught by 
the games is that each must work, not for his own 
glory, but for the good of the team ; this feeling may 
easily be developed into the highest type of patriotism, 
Also the self-denial practiced while training for athle- 
tic contests, and the knowledge thereby gained of 
what is good for the body, promote temperance and 
and hygenic living. 

J. Eugene Baker, principal of the Friends’ Central 
School, Philadelphia, then read a paper on ‘Religious 
Education in School.” He said that ever since 
George Fox opened a School for boys and another 
for girls in 1667 and advised that ‘ they be instructed 
in whatsoever things are civil and useful in the crea- 
tion,”’ Friends have maintained schools; have felt 
that the ethical element in education is of supreme im- 
portance, and have realized that school associates 
exert a more potent influence on the future life of a 
student than text books and apparatus. The need of 
‘‘a guarded education’’ is more imperative to-day 
than ever before and Friends should regard the right 
education of the young asa religious duty. Youth 
trained in Friends’ schools should enter life with 
broader sympathies for those whose ideals are below 
our standards; they should léave the school-room 
with higher appreciation of truth and keener discrim- 
ination between good and evil, giving to society and 
the business world higher social and commercial 
standards. 

YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 

On First-day evening at a meeting held under 
the auspices of the Young Friends’ Association, Edith 
M. Winder, of Richmond, Ind., read a paper entitled, 
“The Society of Friends and Its Duty to 
Social Reforms.’’ She said there are two reasons 
why greater responsibity rests upon Friends than 
upon others for social reforms: the first arises from 
the fundamental principle of their belief, that God 
reveals himself directly to every human soul ; the 
second arises from their ideal of the practical applica- 
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tion of the Christ rule, that God is no respecter of | to love what they ought to love, and to admire what 


persons. 
is the betterment of the individual, and the chief aim 
of all Friendly organizations should be to build char- 
acter for the world’s spiritual work. 

In the discussion which followed Anna M. Jackson 
suggested that often there is an unused part of a 
meeting-house that might be used for a boys’ club, 
a sewing-school, a reading-room or some other good 
work. 

Henry M. Haviland described the work done in 
the neighborhood guild in Brooklyn. Herbert P. 
Worth, of West Chester, told of a sewing-school 
that Friends had conducted in West Chester, Pa., 
for many years and the good results therefrom. 

Another meeting of the Association was held on 
Third-day afternoon at which Henry M. Haviland, 
of Brooklyn read a paper on “‘ Friends as Emancipa- 
tors.’’ The greater part of this has already appeared 
in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. He said that all should 
be set at liberty to seek the best: that each one who 
learns the better way, to him it is gain, and happy is 
he who points the way. In the further discussion of 


the subject Anna M. Jackson, of New York, alluding 
to Esau’s sale of his birthright said that it is a won- 
derful thing to be born free, and that nothing can 
bind us unless we consent to be bound. 


HOW TO IMPROVE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


A paper read by Amy E. Sturge at the Annual Meeting of the London 
Yearly Meeting Home Mission Committee and published in the British 
Friend for Eighth month. 


WE do not need to be convinced that the work among 
the children of our First-day schools is immensely 
important, and even those who are giving their ener- 
gies to forwarding other work appreciate what is being 
done in this direction. I think we Friends have 
neglected the First-day schools too much, and left 
them to make their own experiments, and to struggle 
through their own difficulties without as much per- 
sonal help and encouragement as they might have had 
from us. In 1902 there were at least 20,000 children 
attending our schools (and probably there are no 
fewer now), and I do not think we can too often 
remind ourselves that these children come to us at 
the most impressionable age. It is generally admitted 
that a child up to the age of fourteen is receiving 
ineffaceable impressions, and that the earliest years 
are the most critical period. What a child will be 
throughout his after life depends largely on what 
influences he comes under at this age. We have the 
opportunity of moulding the lives of these little ones, 
who as yet have not formed such settled habits that 
a great conversion or turning round is needed to alter 
their characters. 

I do not think we can be successful in this work 
unless we firmly believe in the indwelling spiritual 
powers of a child, powers of mind and heart that are 
waiting to be awakened and drawn forth. Starting 
with the belief that a child has a spiritual side as well 
as other sides in his nature, our ambition must be to 
train the highest side to a beautiful development. 
The question is, ‘‘ How shall we train these dormant 
powers?’’ To begin with, we must teach the children 


In her opinion the basis of all reform work | 


they ought to admire ; and by thus making Heaven 
known to them we give them the best means of keep- 
ing out of the paths which lead to hell. Love of right 
things necessarily excludes the love of evil, and we 
can in subtle ways help the child to understand the 
nobleness of human nature. How many men and 
women have fallen into sin because they were never 
given the most uplifting of all thoughts! We hope 
to create in each child such a habit of loving the 
good and true that his choice is biased, and in the 
difficult journey of life he will hereafter prefer the good 
and refuse the evil. 

To do all this I am sure it is evident we must 
study child-nature more carefully, and be willing to 
take pains to read what others have written on the 
subject. It is a great error to think anyone can teach 
children, and that almost anything will do to teach 
them. We must select those things that will call forth 
this dormant side of their powers. Lessons from 
nature will develope their love of the beautiful, and 
carefully chosen stories of heroes in the Bible and out 
of the Bible will train their admiration of noble con- 
duct; and we must give scope for unconscious 
imitation of unselfish action by requiring small services 
done by the children in class. 

While admiring the patient and self-sacrificing 
work of our teachers, I feel sure that many of us 
wish that our influence through the organ of the 
First-day school were stronger. What can be done 
to make it more effectual and lasting? Already there 
is a lack of teachers, and if we ask that the standard 
of teaching be raised, will it not mean a further decrease 
in the number of those who volunteer to teach? I 
believe we should remedy this difficulty if some of 
those who have had a little more experienee, and have 
received a better education, would come forward and 
help at this juncture. We want training classes for 
young teachers in First-day schools, just as we want 
training classes for teachers of day schools. 

The reason so many of the older scholars hold 
back when they are asked to take a class, lies in the 
fact that they are conscious of their own ignorance 
and inability to interest children, and of their power- 
lessness to keep them in order. Although we may 
be thankful that there is a subtle influence which 
comes from the character of the teacher, as an upright, 
conscientious man or woman, which is more powerful 
than words or than the best teaching, yet surely their 
task as teachers would be made lighter and that of the 
children as listeners happier, if they were willing to 
adopt the hints that are generally acknowledged to 
be valuable. Teaching, like any other art may be 
learned, and a number of valuable hints about teaching 
can be taught. I firmly believe that many of our most 
retiring and humble scholars would be able to give 
useful service if we would take systematic pains to 
help them. 

We should have to gain practical knowledge our- 
selves of modern methods of teaching used in both kin- 
dergarten and public schools, and then offer to hold 
preparatory classes for elementary teachers. The 
subject of teaching, and the ways of teaching could 





be shown by prepared lessons, given to illustrate the 
way it is possible to catch and hold the fleeting atten- 
tion of the children. I think it would be well if the 
top class in every First-day school were considered by 
the superintendent as a training ground for teachers. 
To this class it should bé a mark of honor to belong, 


and I do believe it is possible to inspire anong the | 


members of such a class the spirit that wished to give 
and to work for others. Few older girls—I do not 
know anything about the boys—can hold out for long 
against the persuasion that they are needed, and that 
some work wants their best thought; only do not let 
us forget to establish in their minds from the beginning 
a true ideal, and a constant aim that the precious time 
with the children should be used to develope their 
love of good. 

In all teaching, the point is to zmterest. For it is 
only the things which interest us that take hold of 
our minds, and have a moulding effect on our charac- 
ters. Other things pass over us and have no effect 
on our actions. After gaining the attention of a class 
of children (who have come to school with their minds 
full of the diverting scenes of the streets), we must 
keep their attention by interesting them, and to do 
that we must make them ¢#ink. The secret of inter- 
esting children is to get them to think with us as we 
teach, and to take part in the lessons themselves, and 
we must be ready with plenty of devices to achieve 
this. 

To begin with, the teacher must have chosen a 
subject that can be brought within the child's little 
world of experience, fora child only understands what 
it can associate with something it already knows. 
And of course the moral of teaching should be 
connected with those things they experience. With 
the splendid catalogue of the Perry Pictures we have 
no longer any excuse for starving the children from 
the pictures which interest them so keenly. Children 
learn more readily through their eyes than through 
their ears, and a picture forms a valuable means of 
getting the children to take part in the lesson. 

Blackboards, light in weight, and of convenient 
size, can be obtained from some of the educational 
stores, and they may be an immense advantage to the 
teacher. The subject of the lesson may be written 
on the blackboard, and as children watch closely 
anything they see their teacher do, the blackboard 
can be made the means of riveting their attention. 
We have been too much afraid of originality in our 
teaching. Do not let us sacrifice the hold we might 
have on the children because we fear to be the first 
to introduce anew method. And to those who argue 
that, pictures and blackboards introduce a most 
disturbing element, I should like to reply that when 
every class is supplied with them I believe they will 
be found productive of order, rather than of disorder. 
In some schools where it is impossible for each scholar 
to have a manuscript book, it has been found an 
excellent plan to keep a class record book, where the 
subject of the lesson is regularly recorded by the 
scholars in turn, and an illustration often added when 
obtainable. This book will show the natural link 
between one week’s lesson and another, and is useful 
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for recalling the various subjects discussed through- 
outthe year. . . . 

I wish that we did more to gain the codperation 
of the parents of the children in their moral training. 
There would be more consistency, perhaps, between 
what we try to teach and the home discipline, if we 
made the parents our confidants. 

Before closing my remarks I want to say that it 
seems to me that we must realize how largely it 
depends on the superintendents of our schools, whether 
we shall see any powerful forward movement or not. 
If each superintendent is aiming for a really high tone 
in his school, his staff will soon feel it. If his ambition 
is to influence each individual child who comes, he 
will inspire in the teachers the wish to be regular and 
punctual in their attendance, and they will not casually 
be absent without letting him know in time to get a 
substitute ; and further, he will get from his teachers 
such loyalty that they will cooperate with him in that 
good order without which no teaching can be what it 
ought to be. ‘ The ultimate object of discipline is 
the establishment in the child’s mind of an ideal of 
behavior such as promotes order and happiness in all 
human relations—for such an ideal takes away the 
very desire to do wrong.”’ 

Ruskin says that there is no wealth but life,—life 
including all the powers of love, of joy, and of 
admiration ; and he says, ‘‘ ‘#at nation is the happiest 
which has the largest number of noble and happy 
human beings.” We may ask ourselves what portion 
of the 20,000 children in our First-day schools will 
grow up to be noble and happy human beings. 

I will quote, in closing, from a man who had 
worked in a First-day school for nearly forty years. 
He said, ‘“‘ The First-day school is the field of labor 
which yields the greatest results when the work is 
entered upon and continued with regularity and 
devotion and an earnest spirit.”’ 


INTELLIGENT men and women in all denominations 
are reading and thinking about the modern discoveries 
which are slowly displacing former conceptions 
concerning the creation of the world, the nature of 
God, the method of revelation, the origin of the Bible, 
and the sacred books of all nations, together with 
many other things which relate to religion, ethics, and 
the philosophy of human life. Already this knowledge 
begins to show itself in the common ways of life. A 
generation is growing up that is wonted to these ideas, 
—a generation that has no binding associations of 
love and reverence with old thoughts and ancient ways 
which have lost their value. Some day, not far hence, 
—it may be very soon,—something will happen to 
reveal the change that is silently going on ; and then 
all at once something will break. Something new, 
beautiful, and glorious will be revealed; and a new 
day will begin in the religious life of the world. 
What re-adjustments will follow nobody can predict, 
and we need not care to know. But we may be certain 
that something better than our present denominational 
arrangements will come, and will be welcomed by 
the forward-looking branch of every denomination.— 
[Christian Register. ] 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us mot later than Third-day morning. 


Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 


Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, 


MONEY GIVING. 


WHILE we recognize that the true spirit of Christ-like 
giving is best exemplified by the giving of self toa 
life of service, we feel that it may be profitable to 
consider the duty and responsibility of making 
donations of money for the furtherance of the various 
activities which the Society of Friends desires to 
foster. We have the idea of a /ree religion so firmly 
established in our thought that unless we have other 
necessarily related ideas in its constant company, we 
are in danger of failing of the possession of material 
means to maintain a free religion as a living, working 
force in the world. 

We have among us men and women who give 
gladly of their abundance, and those who share their 
humble means with equal satisfaction; but we have 
also a considerable contingent membership to whom 
even the payment of a small meeting tax is a duty 
grudgingly performed, and whose interest in philan- 
thropy, education, and the advancement of Friends’ 
principles, exists strictly outside the financial field. 
Collectors of meeting tax record experiences of unwil- 
lingness to pay a few dollars because the member does 
not see what we do with so much money, or why he 
should pay for the membership which was his birthright. 
At the same time the person is willing to reap the 
financial advantage of belonging to the Society in 
sending children to George School or some othef 
educational institution among us where the children 
of Friends are financially favored ; or in another case 
of finding a home in his declining years in some one 
of the Friends’ Homes which the benevolent bounty 
of a few has so abundantly provided for us. 

But outside of any possible financial gain to the 
individual, if membership in a religious body means 
anything (and we believe it means much more than it is 
sometimes credited with), it’ is just and reasonable 
that every member, unless the circumstances of his 
life are unusual, should make some money contribu- 
tion toward the support of an organized church. 
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Many of our members tan easily find other channels 
for the expenditure of their entire incomes, and it is 
easy to put away the demands of the meeting with 
the thought that religion is a free gift to men, and 
those better able can well afford to pay the cost of 
sustaining our organization. This reasoning affects 
the poor man who indulges in it more injuriously than 
it does his richer neighbor, for every paying member 
is a better member than the one who tranfers his 
financial responsibility. We value the things that we 
pay for either in money or sacrifice. The expense 
borne by the membership of other churches may well 
be a lesson to us in giving. 

Special contributions for any purpose have about 
the same ora more discouraging history than meeting 
tax collection. A few give with generous hearts and 
open hands. The rest of us look around for more 
moneyed people to continue the good work, and are 
prone to consider that the call is not to us because 
the little we could spare would not amount to any- 
thing. The story of the widow’s mite is familiar 
enough to us intellectually, but it seems to have need 
of practical application to our daily living. 

When our one college needs an endowment fund, 
when the southern schools ask a little aid, when 
monthly meeting schools do not meet their expenses, 
when the missions are crippled for lack of money, 
when the heads of departments in the various fields 
of organized philanthropic labor must do little 
because it is the old story of “ bricks without straw,” 
if the entire membership would make a personal 
practical trial of the “ mite’’ idea, considering the 
mite to mean what we are able to give, we would 
have money enough and to spare for the furtherance 
of every good work among us. And we believe that 
those financially most able, would give still more 
generously and with willing hands, if they felt the 
stimulus of a general financial effort in the direction 
of our common needs. 


RELIGION IN SCHOOL AND HOME. 


Two articles of especial importance to First-day 
school workers just now at the beginning of the First- 
day school year are ‘‘The New Movement for Re- 
ligious Education,” by Professor Sanders, of Yale, 
in the Review of Reviews, and “ The Bible in the 
Public Schools,” by H. W. Horwill in the Adantic. 
Professor Sanders outlines the plans of work that the 
Religious Education Association, of which he is the 
President, is taking up, and discusses the problems 
and conditions of the movement toward making re- 
ligious training more effective. The Association is to 
hold its second annual meeting in Philadelphia in 
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Third month of next year, and it is planning to make 
that meeting the occasion for a noteworthy perma- 
nent contribution to the working literature of religious 
education. The general subject of the meeting is to 
be ‘The Bible in its Practical Application to Life.’’ 
Attention also is called to a suggestion of the Direc- 
tors, who met in Boston in Seventh month, that those 
who are interested in this work arrange for a discus- 
sion in each local neighborhood, sometime early in the 
autumn, of the subject, ‘‘ The Bible in its Relation to 
Christian Life and to the Work of the Church.” The 
particular day suggested is Tenth month 4th. Such 
conferences held on some First-day afternoon, or at 
some convenient time, would be a good opportunity 
of making clear to ourselves and our neighbors our 
testimonies in regard to the Bible and its use as a text- 
book in First-day school and home religious training. 
Some of us do not feel that we are making the most 
effective use of it in our First-day schools, and there 
is a very general feeling that it is neglected in our 
homes and that children are not growing up with the 
knowledge of it we all believe would be good for them 
to have. It would be a good thing for us to take up 
this subject in local conferences with our members 
and neighbors in papers and addresses and in informal 
discussion. 

The other article mentioned closes with these sug- 
gestive words: ‘ Mischief is done to the spread of 
true religion by the spectacle of the church member 
who demands that the State shall set up in every 
schoolhouse a light that has not yet been kindled 
within his own home.” It certainly is true that put- 
ting the Bible into the school and requiring religious 
instruction to be given, even if it could be done with- 
out getting tangled up in theology and so violating 
our truce of “religious liberty,’’ would in itself not 
by any means insure that the children who go to 
public school would become acquainted with the 
Bible in any supremely helpful way, nor that the ris- 
ing generation would be more religious. We not 
only have the privilege of using the Bible in our 
First-day schools, but it is the text-book of general 
use there, and yet there is a deplorable ignorance of 
it among even those young people who attend these 
schools. The thing that seems to be of most press- 
ing importance is to get the Bible into the home, then 
the question of getting it into the public schools will 
have disappeared. We need to take up seriously 
this matter of religion in our homes, and we have 
some important work to do in the line of bringing 
our First-day schools into such cooperation with the 
homes of the children who attend that the brief hour 
once a week may not be the only time that is seriously 
devoted to definite religious study and thought. 


a 


THE Young Friends’ Review in its issue for Eighth monty 
calls attention to its new address which is 232 West Four- 
teenth Street. The number does not open as heretofore with 
‘Current Comment,’’ which seems to have been abolished, 
or perhaps is to be merged with the editorial department, thus 
obliterating any hard and fast line between current secular 
affairs and religious matters. The editorials are on ‘‘ The 
Ministry’’ and on ‘Primitive Christianity '’ with a note on 
the new proposed School of Journalism at Columbia 
University. The opening article is by Professor Nutt of 
George School on ‘‘Hebrew History as one Method of 
Interesting Children in the Bible,’’ a Buck Hill Falls First- 
day School Assembly paper. A new department which made 
its appearance last month, the ‘‘ Lay Sermon"’ by a Friend 
who signs himself ‘‘ Preacher Bird,’’ is a sermon from out of 
the woods to indoor folks. The ‘‘Grumbler’’ has heard 
something of the annual meeting of the joint committee on 
isolated members and thinks we might well be concerned 
also about our isolated members ‘‘who live nearby, right 
around the corner, who could, an they would, come to our 
meetings—who could, an they would, make themselves of 
noble use in the Society, but who don't do either.'’ He also 
has a word for ‘‘ /so/ating Friends."' ‘‘M. R. S.,’’ Editor of 
the department of ‘‘ Random Reading,”’ 
moved 


this time ‘‘ feels 
to do a little writing on her own account,”’ 
and along with some excellent selections gives a message of 
her own from her summer home in the northcountry. 


LABOR Day, as celebrated by labor unions and their 
friends throughout the country, was notable for two things— 
that in spite of the conditions in many places that might 
make for bad feeling vast assemblages of workmen, many of 
them at this very time on strike, could meet and disperse 
without any breach of the peace; and for the unmistakable 
signs in the speeches that were delivered that there is a 
growing tendency to defer to wiser leadership, and to dis- 
courage strikes and boycotts as weapons quite as dangerous 
to the man who works as to the man for whom he works. 

One most interesting speech was that by President Gom- 
pers of the American Federation of Labor at Indianapolis, in 
which he said, ‘‘ Strikes are diminishing in numbers, in spite 
of what our opponents say. We stand for arbitration, but 
we must be organized and prepared to defend our interests.’’ 
Another was that by President Roosevelt at Syracuse in which 
he pointed out to the thousands of workmen, representing 
many of the larger cities of the country, who had assembled to 
greet him, the dangers of encouraging the growth of a 
separate antagonistic wage-earners’ class. He reminded them 
that ‘‘the wage-worker is well off only when the rest of the 
country is well off; and he can best contribute to this general 
well-being by showing sanity and a firm purpose to do 
justice to others.”’ 


Our friend, John J. Janney, of Columbus, Ohio, calls 
attention to an error in the Asbury Park Conference proceed- 
ings. On page 243 the author of the poem quoted is W. H. 
Venable, of Cincinnati, O., who, though a catholic man is 
not a member of the Roman Catholic church, his church 
membership being with the Universalists. 


WHENEVER an advertiser thinks he is hard up for 
something to say he would better simply tell the truth 
and tell it in his plainest language.—[Printer’s Ink. | 
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BIRTHS. 


CONROW.—At Hempstead, Long Island, Ninth month 
5th, 1903, to Herman and Emma Hutchinson Conrow, a son, 
who is named Roger Hunt Conrow. 


THOMAS. —In East Orange, N.J., Ninth month 3d, 1903, 





























named Thornton Walton Thomas. 














DEATHS. 
BLACKBURN.—At Fishertown, Pa., Ninth month ist, 


1903, Hermione Lucille, daughter of W. Dorsey and Lucretia 
M. Blackburn, aged six years. 





























member of First-day school. 
JONES.—Suddenly in Malvern, Pa., on Ninth month 3d, 
1903, Howard C., son of Elias and Sarah H. Jones, aged 30 
years. 
PANCOAST.—At Merchantville, New Jersey, Third 
month 12th, 1903, to Thomas J. and Kathryn R. Pancoast, a 
son, who is named Norman Lester Pancoast. 









































WAY.—On Sixth month 27th, 1903, Mary Jane Way, 
aged 64 years, only daughter of Job and Jane Way (both 
deceased). A member of West Branch Monthly Meet- 
ing. Her life was one of loving devotion to parents and 


home. For many years a great sufferer ; we feel that she is 
now at rest. 
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COMMUNICATION. 

LITERARY STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
Tue condensed article from the distinguished Jewish Rabbi, 
Dr. Hirsch, in the INTELLIGENCER of Ninth month sth, is 
worthy of intelligent study and consideration. ‘‘ Why,’’ he 
inquires, ‘‘ Scriptural exegesis should not be treated as 
literature is certainly not easy to ascertain.”’ 

The translation of these venerable writings are the results 
of immense knowledge and learning. ‘‘ We are rid of the 
futile business of reconciling Genesis and genealogy,’’ as he 
observes, and are quite ready to accept the exegesis of the 
apostle ‘‘ of similitude and allegory,’’ asapplied to the Bible. 

And in a recent book, by an eminent ‘‘divine’’ of Yale, 
written ‘‘for students of theology,’’ he says that the 24th 
chapter of Matthew, etc., must be accepted and interpreted 
spiritually or allegorically. This Friends have always done, 
and during the delusion of Millerism, in 1844, I did not know 
of a single Friend who was misled by ‘‘ Father Miller,’’ with 
whom I became acquainted on the occasion of a trip up the 
North river in the above year. 

The right interpretation of the Bible, as a whole, is to be 
found, as the key of knowledge, in the saying ‘‘ without a 
parable spoke he not unto them.’’ Aristotle (384 B. C.) 
writing on this subject says, ‘‘which is the reason why 
religion ever sought access to the mind by similitudes, types, 
parables, visions and dreams.”’ Davip NEwPpoRT. 















































































































































SOCIETY NOTES. 
At Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting held Seventh month 28th 
the following minute was recorded : 

‘* The committee appointed in Fifth month last, to assist 
John J. Cornell and wife in their proposed work of visiting 
families of members, presented a report of their labor in each 
of the preparative meetings. 

‘* From these reports it appears they made 149 social visits, 
held three parlor meetings and attended five meetings in the 
meeting-houses. 

‘The visits were received with marked appreciation, 


and there was much evidence that the labor of our friends 
resulted in a benefit to us.”’ 










































































The First-day meetings at Fairhill Meeting-house, Ger- 


mantown Avenue and Cambria Street, Philadelphia, has re- 
sumed for the season. 














to Richard Henry and Grace T. W. Thomas, a son, who is 


Thoughtful in her home, a regular attender and interested 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE MINISTRY. 

I HAVE read and re-read with much interest the article 
published in the INTELLIGENCER of Eighth month 8th, 
on “ The Decline of the Ministry,’’ for I think it a 
subject of most vital importance to our Religious 
Society, and would like to see the views of Friends in 
regard to the ministry published in the INTELLIGENCER. 
The author of the article above referred to gives his 
statements of the different views held by concerned 
Friends in regard to the causes of ‘the decline of 
the ministry.”’ First, ‘‘that the philanthropic work, 
the greater number of conferences, papers, discussions, 
etc., have made us a less Spiritual body.’’ Secondly, 
‘‘ that there is a mysterious sanctity in the acceptance 
of the ministry, and they that serve therein must come 
to it with a terrible wrestling of the Spirit.” Thirdly, 
the writer gives what he terms. the antipodal 
proposition to the above as held by some, “ that 
preaching requires no special calling and election, 
but if each one endowed with ordinary thinking power 
and measurable confidence in utterance, would 
contribute to the meeting such portions of their ideas 
as we think are really good, we would meet the 
difficulty of a diminished ministry without recourse, 
as with some branches of Friends, to a salaried 
ministry.” But the writer accepts neither of these 
propositions. By a salaried ministry he says ‘‘ we 
would sacrifice our testimony for a free ministry,” 
which is true, and ‘‘on the other side give up our 
testimony of a gospel ministry,’’ which from my point 
of view is not true. For this antipodal proposition to 
my mind comes nearer to solving the problem than 
aught else suggested. What is a gospel message ? 
Is it not the same as ever “glad tidings,’’ some 
encouraging, uplifting words from a _ concerned 
thoughtful soul ? 

“ This ‘‘ antipodal proposition ’’ to me is the basis 
of the Quaker ministry. It is the emphasis of the 
‘holiness of helpfulness”’ given to each other; for 
all good work is holy, and “all that uplifts and 
enlarges the life of man is a part of religion.” I 
believe many are deterred from accepting the ministry 
by thinking there must come to them a special 
consciousness direct from a Divineinfluence. I would 
not detract one “jot or tittle ’’ from the responsibility 
of the preacher. But let us be consistent. There 
are many things we engage in that are as sacred and 
responsible as the ministry. Many of our members 
accept the position of teacher in our First-day schools. 
Can there be any position assumed that carries with 
it a greater responsibility than that of moulding and 
making up the character of the young? Is it not far 
above that of the preacher whose message, however 
earnest, too often falls upon ears that are sealed 
to the truths of life, as we experience them to-day by 
the settled convictions that come by age. Let us not 
look for a special call to this service, but accept the 
fact that when we see the opportunity of doing good, 
we are then called with a high calling that cannot be 
lightly passed away ; for it is the true call to all who 
would be faithful servants to our human kind, for in 


thus serving we are giving the highest praise and 
adoration to our God. 
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VISION OF THOMAS SAY. 


Republished by request from FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, Eighth 
month 27th, 18§9. 


Tuomas Say was born of religious parents, in Phila- 
delphia, Ninth month 16th, 1709, old style. He was 
educated an Episcopalian; but early in life he seemed 
to prefer getting into stillness, and would, in conse- 
quence, often attend Friends’ meetings, where he said 
he frequently found spiritual comfort. “He was 
united to the Society of Friends when a young man, 
and throughout his life was remarkable for the ten- 
derness of his conscience, and the benevolence of his 
character. He was guardian to a great number of 
orphan children, and was zealous in supporting 
schools, for black as well as white. He was a saddler 
and harness-maker by trade; and was remarkable for 
industry, as well as for the neatness and facility of his 
workmanship. His mode of life was temperate and 
simple in the extreme; and this may be one reason 
why his mental faculties continued clear and vigor- 
ous to the last, though he lived to an advanced age. 

When about sixteen or seventeen years old he 
had a dangerous illness, and was supposed for some 
time to be dead. It was during this trance that he 
had the vision here recorded in his own words. 
Numerous contemporaries of the highest respectabil- 
ity were in the habit of testifying to the entire ver- 
acity of that part of his statement of which it was 
possible for them to judge; and many of their de- 
scendants have now a clear recollection of such tes- 
timony, often repeated. 

“| was apprentice to William Robinson. Many 
were the ways and methods I took to get rid of my 
evil thoughts and melancholy meditations. 1 fre- 
quently used to stretch myself along upon a bench, 
viewing and counting the stars, and it often arose in 
my mind, If there be no Divine Being, whence came 
the stars? and why ranked in such order? These 
serious meditations caused the tears to flow down my 
cheeks, while my soul inwardly cried and said, Oh, if 
there be a God let me know it, before it be too late. At 
last I concluded that to believe there was a God and 
a future state, and to strive to obey him, could not 
hurt me; but if I should die in a state of unbelief, and 
find a God, my state would be miserable indeed. 
Here it pleased the Lord to work upon me according 
to the richness of his goodness, and under these con- 
siderations to beget a desire in me to know him, and 
a longing to be reconciled to him and he to me. At 
length he visited me with a sickness called the pleur- 
isy, in which I continued for some time, in extreme 
anguish both of body and mind. Sometimes a small 
glimmering hope of mercy seemed to revive me a lit- 
tle; at other times I was almost in despair. Thus I 
continued for nine days. The fifth and seventh days, 
being exceedingly thirsty, I cried out to my mother, 
and said, ‘Oh, that I could get my thirst quenched 
for a moment, before I go hence, that I might enjoy 
a moment’s happiness ; for I am afraid that if it is not 
quenched here, it will not be quenched hereafter.’ 
This made my mother burst into tears, and she said, 
‘If that is thy state, what will become of the world ?’ 
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| None but God knew the distressed condition of my 


poor soul at that time. But here the Lord showed me 
he ‘ opens rivers in high places, and fountains in the 
midst of valleys; that he makes the wilderness a pool 
of water, and the dry land springs of water.’ 

“ On the ninth day, between the hours of four and 
five, I fell into a trance, and so continued until about 
the hour of three or four the next morning. After 
my departure from the body (for I left the body) my 
father and mother, Susannah Robinson, and others, 
who watched me, shook my body, felt for my pulse, 
and tried if they could discern any remains of life or 
breath in me, but they found none. 

“ When I opened my eyes I found myself laid upon 
a bed, as a corpse is on a board. I was told, after I 
got better, that the reason they did not lay me on a 
board was because my mother could not find freedom 
to have it done. They sent for Dr. Kearsley, who at- 
tended me, to have his opinion. When he came, he 
felt my pulse, and told them he found no remains of 
life in me, but as he was going away, he returned 
again, and said that something came into his mind to 
try further. He asked for a small looking-glass, 
which Catharine Souder, who lived with my father, 
procured. The doctor laid it on my mouth for a short 
time, and when he took it off, a little moisture ap- 
peared on it. He then said, ‘If he is not quite dead, 
I think he will never open his eyes again; but I would 
have you let him be as he is while he continues warm, 
and when he begins to grow cold, lay him out.’ 

“ This they told me after I returned into the body. 
At first, I inquired why so many sat up with me, not 
knowing that they thought me dead. They were very 
much surprised to hear my voice; the second time I 
spoke they all rose from their chairs, and when I 
spoke the third time they all came to me. My father 
and mother inquired how it had been with me. I an- 
swered that I thought I had died, and been going into 
heaven ; that after I left the body I heard, as it were, 
the voices of men, women and children, singing songs 
of praise unto the Lord God and to the Lamb, with- 
out intermission, which threw me into transports of 
joy. My soul was also delighted with beautiful 
verdant groves, which appeared to me on every side, 
and such as were never seen in this world. Through 
these I passed, being all clothed in white, and in my 
full shape, without the least diminution of parts. As 
I passed along towards a higher state of bliss, I cast 
my eyes upon the earth (which I saw plainly), and be- 
held three men, whom I knew, die. Two of them 
were white men, one of whom entered into rest, and 
the other was cast off. There appeared a beautiful 
transparent gate opened; and as I and the one that 
entered into rest came up to it, he stepped in; but as 
I was stepping in I stepped into the body. When I 
recovered from my trance, I mentioned both their 
names, at the same time telling in what manner I saw 
them die, and which of them entered into rest and 
which did not. I said to my mother, ‘ Oh, that I had 
made one step further! then I should not have come 
back again.’ 

“ After I told them what I had to say, I desired 
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them to talk no more to me; for I still heard the 
melodious songs of praises, and while I heard them I 
felt no pain; but when they went from me the pain in 
my side returned again. I was glad of this, hoping 
every stitch would take me off, for I longed for my 
final change. 

“After I told them of the death of the three men, 
they sent to see if it was so, and when the messenger 
returned, he told them they were all dead, and had 
died under the circumstances I had mentioned. Upon 
hearing this, I fell into tears, and said, ‘Oh, Lord, I 
wish thou hadst kept me, and sent back him, who en- 
tered into pain.’ 

“Soon after this I recovered from my sickness. 
One of those whom I saw die was a negro, named 
Cuffee, who belonged to the widow Kearney. Some 
time after my recovery the widow sent for me, and in- 
quired whether I thought departed spirits knew each 
other. I answered in the affirmative, and told her I 
saw her negro man die, whilst I myself seemed to be 
a corpse. She asked me, ‘Where did he die?’ I 
told her in her back kitchen, between the jamb of the 
chimney and the wall; and when they took him off the 
bed to lay him on a board, his head slipped from their 
hands. She said it was so, and asked me if I could 
tell where they laid him. I told her they laid him, at 
first, between the back door and the street door. She 
said she did not remember anything of that. I told 
her he lay there whilst they swept under the window, 
where he was afterward placed. She then said she re- 
membered it was so, and she was satisfied. 

“ Though the negro’s body was black, yet his soul 
was clothed in white. This filled me with greater joy 
than I had felt before, as it appeared to me a token 
of his acceptance. I was not, however, permitted to 
see him fully entered into rest, for as I was about 
to enter in myself, I came back into the body again. 

“Each of these three men appeared to me in a 
complete body, separated from the sinful, earthly 
body. They were also clothed. The negro and the 
person who entered into rest, were in white ; the other 
who was cast off, had his garment somewhat white. 
but spotted. I saw also the body in which each lived 
when upon earth, and also how they were laid out, but 
my own body I did not see. The reason why I 
neither saw my own body, nor entered fully into rest, 
I take to be this—that my soul was not quite sepa- 
rated from my body, as the others were: though it 
was so far separated as to see these things, and to 
hear the songs of praises I have mentioned.” 

Though Thomas Say lived to be an old man, it 
was universally remarked by those who knew him, 
that after this vision he walked through life like a 
traveler desirous to reach his home. He discharged 
all domestic and social duties in a manner eminently 
exemplary ; but the other world was to him the reality, 
and this world was the shadow. M. Cc. 


THE city of Chicago was 100 years old on the 17th of last 
month. The big celebration is to be the last week in Ninth 
month. 
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THOMAS GAWTHROP, 1709 to 1780. 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


TuE record of Thomas Gawthrop’s early years is to 
be found in the Testimony issued in 1781 regarding 
him, from which the following particulars, not quite 
verbatim, are extracted : 

‘He was born of honest parents of our religious 
profession at Skipton. His father dying when he was 
young he was put an apprentice to a man near Leeds, 
not of our profession. Meeting with severe treatment 
during his service, to free himself, therefrom he was 
induced to enlist into the army, in which he continued 
about five years. Whilst in that service, being by 
permission on a visit to his relatives at Skipton, he 
attended a meeting there, at which he was effectually 
reached by the powerful testimony of our late valued 
friend, Mary Salter, and from that time attended 
Friends’ Meeting when opportunity offered; and 
though he labored under great exercise of mind on 
account of his situation, yet he was not free to have 
his Discharge purchased, fearing how he might stand 
his ground. One of his officers, seeing his dissatis- 
faction with the way of life he was in, made him an 
offer of his discharge if he would return the money 
he had received when he enlisted ; which, after solid 
consideration, he accepted, and paying the money so 
soon as he had earned by his industry sufficient for 
his purpose, he obtained his discharge and returned 
to Skipton. During his residence there, which was 
not long, he came forth in public testimony. From 
thence he removed to Kendal, and soon after accom- 
panied a Friend on a religious visit to Scotland.” 

Shortly afterwards, Tenth month 31, 1735, he 
married Isabel, daughter of Simon Crosfield, , of 
Lowpark, near Kendal, and settled nearby in the 
village of Gatebeck. They had four sons and two 
daughters; the two youngest sons emigrated to 
America. 

He had appeared in the ministry of Friends when 
about twenty-five years of age (1733). In the “ Rise 
and Progress of People called Quakers in Ireland,” 
1751, there is mention of ‘‘ Thomas Gawthrop, from 
Westmoreland, 1741’’ as among the visitors to 
Ireland. 

Six years later (1747) he made his first voyage to 
America. John Woolman, in his Journal, mentions 
meeting him in the summer of 1747, while travelling 
in New England. He says: ‘“ We then went to 
Boston, and proceeded eastward as far as Dover. 
Not far from thence we met our friend Thomas 
Gawthrop, from England, who was then on a visit to 
these provinces.” 

It was on his return from this first visit that the 
vessel was captured by a French privateer, a full and 
interesting account of which is given in the Journal 
of John Griffith: 

‘Soon after my health was restored, an ancient 
friend, whose name was Peter Davis, from New 
England, came to Philadelphia in order to take a 
passage for England, and our Friend Thomas Gaw- 
throp having performed a religious visit to Friends on 
the continent of America, with Isaac Greenleaf, a 
friend on trade, I joined them; all agreeing to 
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take our passage ina new ship bound for London. 
On the 30th of the Ninth month, 1747, the before 
mentioned friends, who were to be my companions on 
the mighty ocean, set out from Philadelphia in order 
to embark at Chester with many friends, and calied 
for me at my house in Derby, being the direct road. 
Next day, being the 1st of the Tenth month, about 
two o'clock in the afternoon, we took leave of friends 
in great love and tenderness, and went on board the 
ship, which fell down the river that evening a little 
lower than Newcastle. Next day, in the evening, we 
came to an anchor, near Reedy Island, where we were 
detained by a great storm of wind and rain until the 
5th in the morning, when we set sail with a fair wind, 
taking our departure from the capes of the Delaware 
about six the same evening.” 

They had favorable weather until the 18th, and 
very stormy and ‘“trying’’ weather for ten days 
afterwards : 

‘‘ The 29th proved a fine day, so that they had a 
good observation, and judged we were then about an 
hundred and fifty leagues from the Lands’ End of 
England. Next day being the 30th of the Tenth 
month, Thomas Gawthrop, having had a very rest- 
less, painful night, by troublesome dreams, etc., had 
some expectation of our being taken (as he after- 
wards intimated), he stepped upon deck about eight 
o'clock in the morning, and immediately espied a sail 
upon our windward quarter, giving us chase.” 

The alarm was given but after about nine hours’ 
chase they were overtaken, and captured by the 


vessel, which proved to be a French privateer. After 
much difficulty from head winds they landed ata 
place called Port Passage, and were taken from there 


by land to Bayonne, and confined in the castle. The 
account goes on to describe the places and the 
people, and to relate their adventures. Late in the 
year news was brought “‘ of a cartel-ship from England 
being arrived at Port Passage,”’ to which place they 
returned, but were delayed there several weeks, and 
at Sebastion. 

‘We arrived in England and came to an anchor 
in Torbay on the 26th of the First month, 1748, 
after a passage of five days. The ship was bound 
for Plymouth, but the sailors who had been prisoners 
in France, being in fear of another confinement by 
being pressed on board of the men-of-war, took the 
command of her from the captain by something, in 
appearance at least, like force.”’ 

They escaped great danger in landing, but received 
good welcome from Friends at a meeting held near 
Newton-Bushel. 

‘‘On Second-day we proceeded towards London 
as far as Exeter, where friends entertained us kindly 
that night. Next day, Thomas Gawthrop, Isaac 
Greenleaf, and myself (leaving our ancient friend Peter 
Davis with friends there) hired horses as far as 
Honiton.”’ They soon afterwards separated. 

Eight years later (1756) we find him, undeterred 
by his former experience, again visiting America for 
the second time. A minute of Wilmington Monthly 
Meeting states that ‘‘ Thomas Gawthrop, from West- 
moreland, England, visited the meeting in 1757.”’ 
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As showing the character of the man and the 
respect in which he was held, a letter from John 
Pemberton tv Samuel Fothergill is added : 

‘“‘ Philadelphia, First month 11th, 1757. 

“Our Yearly Meeting at Burlington was a time 
of great favor to the upright. Honest Thomas 
Gawthrop was there, and had some very satisfactory 
opportunities in public. In the meeting of ministers 
John Churchman told me he thought him equal at 
least to any he had ever heard. In the meetings for 
discipline, he was several times singularly favoured ; 
but it is not often he is thus permitted to ascend ; his 
path is trodden by few, and he is often reduced so 
low, both in body and mind, as to be scarcely able to 
keep on his feet.”’ 

The following anecdote is related in the “ Life of 
George Dillwyn ” (Biographical Sketches and Anec- 
dotes of the Religious Society of Friends) : 

‘‘When Thomas Gawthrop, that honest old sea- 
man, was on his second religious visit to this country, 
in the year 1755 or 1756, he was sitting at the dinner 
table in a Friend’s house when George Dillwyn 
entered the room, whistling in his usual thoughtless 
manner. Thomas ceased eating, laid down his knife, 
and in accents of strong feelifig said, ‘I wished for 
the wings of a dove to be with you, and now you 
make my heart sick.’ This short sermon made a 
powerful impression upon the lad to whom it was 
addressed, and it was remembered and repeated by 
him in very advanced life.’ 

During this second visit he was as far south as 
Blackwater in Virginia, from whence he wrote a letter 
to Samuel Fothergill, dated Twelfth 8th, 1756. 

In 1766 Thomas Gawthrop visited Friends in 
America for the third time. John Griffith notes in 
his Journal, eighteen years after their experience in 
France :— 

“On Fifth-day, the 12th of the Sixth month, the 
Yearly Meeting for New England began at Ports- 
mouth on Rhode Island. Here I met our Friend 
Thomas Gawthrop, who was upon his third visit to 
Friends in America ; we both sat the whole meeting in 
silence.” 

And again, a few days later, they met at Nantucket. 
A minute of Wilmington Monthly Meeting, 11th of 
the Third month, 1767, records that ‘‘ Our esteemed 
Friend, Thomas Gawthrop, from England, attended 
this meeting; whose company and service was 
acceptable.” 

“In his third visit to America he was particularly 
concerned on account of the hard and suffering state 
of the poor negroes, and we believe his labors in be- 
half of that oppressed people were of service.”’ 
(Testimony of Kendal Monthly Meeting.) 

Again, in 1775, he visited America for the Fourth 
time. 

The following extract of a letter, written at the 
time of Thomas Gawthrop’s last return from America, 
in 1778, gives some futher particulars of him, and of 
the situation of affairs in Philadelphia : 

“ William Dilworth brought my brother, Thomas 
Gawthrop, home in a chaise, he was very feeble, he 
can neither write nor in any way use his right hand. 
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He says he was twenty-seven days on his passage 
from Philadelphia to Falmouth ; he was in the former 
place when Washington and his army were init, also 
after he left it and William Howe took possession of 
it without any opposition, many of the inhabitants 
rejoicing, though they had little left to give them, 
wanting almost everything necessary to the support 
of the body. Beef and mutton sold at half-a-crown 
and three shillings per pound, and other things in pro- 
portion. Before he left the place, four pins sold for 
a halfpenny, and Friends wished to have bought him 
two yards of flannel to put about him at sea, but 
could not get it. He says his son James, who is set- 
tled in Virginia, suffered much, and for refusing to 
muster when required by the Provincials he was taken 
and marched two hundred miles to Philadelphia with 
his hands tied behind him and a gun on his back; he 
was not kept long, but was sent home again, but was 
not allowed to see his father, though then in Philadel- 
phia.’’ (Letter from George Crosfield, Westmoreland, 
to his son, George Crosfield, Warrington, 1778. See 
Friends’ Library, Vol. ix., published Philadelphia 
1845, f. 191.) 

John Woolman (1772) writes of being at George 
Crosfield’s, and attending the meeting at Preston 
Patrick ; Jane Crosfield, the wife of the latter, was a 
prominent minister in the Society of Friends. In this 
home John Woolman “rested a few days in body 
and mind.’ His niece was the wife of Thomas 
Gawthrop’s son James (married in 1777), and he prob- 
ably carried messages from the two sons in America 
to the parents in Preston Patrick. 

Thomas Gawthrop survived the hardships of his 
last American experiences for nearly three years, and, 
“though under great bodily infirmity,’ was diligent 
in his attendance on Preston Patrick Meeting till ** he 
met with a fall and fracture’’ which kept him a 
prisoner to his room. He died on Ninth month 28th, 
1780, surviving his wife by more than five years. 





HOPEWELL, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Eighth month 23d. The session was opened by the President 
reading a chapter from ‘‘ Royal Helps for Royal Needs.”’ 
Most of the members were present, also quite a number of 
visitors. 

Charles E. Clevenger read from our Discipline ‘‘ Modera- 
tion and Simplicity.’"" This was followed by interesting 
remarks from several of the members. Howell M. Bond 
gave a splendid collection of Current Topics. 

Lydia L. Irish read a selection entitled ‘‘ Looking for 
flaws.’’ The article admonished carefulness in all to avoid 
looking for flaws in those with whom we come in contact. 
We were sorry that the appointees on history, and paper for 
discussion, were unprepared. But satisfactory excuses were 
given. 

After a brief silence the Association adjourned to meet 
Ninth month 13th, at the Ridge Meeting-house. 

BERTHA B. CLEVENGER, Secretary. 


THE library of Dr. Heinrich Zimmer, the Celtic scholar 
of Berlin, was destroyed by fire with all his books and 
collections. A London scholar has madean appeal to replace 
it, to the slight extent that money can doso, as was done in the 
case of Professor Mommsen. 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


BYBERRY FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION has arranged for an illus- 
trated lecture by President Joseph Swain of Swarthmore 
College, on his recent visit to the Bible Lands, to be given at 
Somerton, Pa., in the town hall on Seventh-day the 3d of 
Tenth month, at 7.45 p.m. President Swain is also to make 
the address at the regular meeting of the Friends’ Associa- 
tion the next day, First-day the 4th of Tenth month, at the 
Byberry Meeting-house, at 2.30 p. m. 

Robert and Esther Barnes, who were to be at Salem, 
(N. J.) Quarterly Meeting, expect also to attend First-day 
School Union at Salem on Seventh-day, the 12th. 

The extensive repairs at George School have made it 
necessary to postpone the date of opening one week. The 
school will open Ninth month 22d, 1903. 

Beatrice Henszey, of Philadelphia, will take charge of the 
new Friends’ School at Newtown Square for the coming school 
year. The school will open on Ninth month 14th. 

The friends of William W. Birdsall and family note with 
much pleasure their return to Philadelphia. They will reside 
at 1723 Mt. Vernon street. The Philadelphia High School 
for Girls, of which William is Principal, opened on the 8th 
instant. Alvan Birdsall remains at Morganton, N.C., in 
charge of his father’s business interests there. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Of especial interest among books soon to be issued by 
Macmillan is ‘‘ Tenement House Conditions in New York”’ 
two volumes containing the Report of the Tenement House 
Commission of 1900. This was a most extensive and inten- 
sive investigation ; and its results have been looked forward 
to with interest by students of municipal problems throughout 
the country, as wellas by those who, like Jacob Riis, are 
interested in the coming of the reign of decency and good 
order. Year by year New York moves onward toward 
better things in regard to the housing of its poor and of those 
who are endowed with but moderate earning power ; and it is 
believed that this Report will mark one more step in the right 
direction. 

Macmillans are also to publish a book on ‘‘ The Vocal 
Interpretation of the Bible,’’ by S. S. Curry, the design of 
which is to show those who have occasion to read the Bible 
aloud, how to bring out the full meaning and the largest 
possible part of the beauty of the sacred book. The book 
contains an introduction by Professor Francis G. Peabody, of 
Harvard, author of ‘‘ Jesus Christ and the Social Question.’ 





The frontispiece of the Review of Reviews for Ninth 
month is a portrait of the Marquis of Salisbury. The 
editorials discuss the present relations of Ireland and 
England, English preferential tariff and England's trade 
relations; race problems in Australia, in South Africa, 
and in the United States; the Macedonian, Bulgarian and 
Turkish situation ; the far eastern situation; Finland and 
Russia and other affairs in Europe; capital and labor at 
home ; Cuba, cotton, politics, the canal, ‘‘ Mexico's perennial 
president.’ 

Some special articles are on the cotton crop, the race 
problem in the United States by Lyman Abbott, and in South 
Africa by Arthur Hawkes, religious education by the Presi- 
dent of the Religious Education Association, Rural School 
Libraries in North Carolina by C. H. Poe. 





The North American has a symposium on the work and 
influence of the late Pope by Archbishop Ireland, an Episcopal 
Bishop, the Moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
Washington Gladden, Dr. J. Wesley Johnson and others; 
The Problem of the Balkans by a former Minister to that 
region; on Whistler by Joseph Pénnell; British Naval 
Progress; ‘‘Why the Panama Route was Originally Chosen’’ by 
a Guatemalan ; on Malayan questions by a former Governor 
of Borneo; ‘‘ The Ideal of a University’’ by Charles Wald- 
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stein ; ‘‘ How Shakespeare learned his Trade’’ by Brander 
Matthews ; The Anti-Saloon League by Dr. Harvey Graeme 
Furbay ; on lefthandedness by Prof. Lombroso ; the ‘‘ Hour 
Glass’’ by W. B. Yeats. 


The Southern Workman for Ninth month has a sane word 
editorially on race questions in the South. Contributed 
articles are : Negro Rural Schools in Virginia, The Problem 
of Employment for Negro Women, Indian Town Officers, 
Hingham Village Industries. 


St. Nicholas for this month has fine illustrations ; among 
them being Lehmann’s Browning, Guercino’s ‘‘ Guardian 
Angel.’’ Besides the stories there are ‘‘The Sports of 
Negro Children,’’ ‘‘ A School Savings Bank,’’ ‘‘ With the 
Birdsin Autumn,”’ ‘‘A Little Talk about a Great Poet’’ telling 
how best to begin friendship with Browning. 


THE VOICE OF THE FIRE. 


[The following verses, recited at the Friends’ Association of Purchase 
Quarterly Meeting, held Seventh month 2gth, 1903, and sent to the 
INTELLIGENCER by request, were suggested to the writer one First-day 
morning last winter while listening to the roar of the wood fire in the old 
Purchase Meeting-house. ] 


That tells of youth's bright spring-time 
When life has the promise of June. 


And I see once again rise before me 

From the mist of the vanishing years, 
This old meeting-house filled to its utmost, 
While in through the doorway appears 


The sweet Quaker bride and the bridegroom ; 
No matter the form or the creed, 

The hearts that are joined ‘‘in the Spirit,’’ 
Have Heaven's Divine seal, indeed. 


With a snap the log breaks, and its embers 

Soon to ashes will turn, and thus give 

Back to Earth all the parts from Earth borrowed 
Silent forces that helped the tree live. 


As the last low, sweet notes of my singer 
Steal into my revery again, 

I hear mingled sadness and gladness 

In the midst of this murmured refrain. 


I see gathered again in the silence, 
With hearts that are sorrowing now, 


CLOSE by the neighboring roadway 

A plain-fashioned building has stood, 
While Time’s glass has run past a century 
With its burden of evil and good. 


It is here, through these years, ‘‘ Friends”’ 
pondered 

Their duty to God and to man ; 

Here taught that the Light dwelling in us 

Is a part of the Great Master's plan. 


This old meeting-house shows in its contour 
No proof of the architect's power ; 

No message rings out from the belfry 

To tell of the worshiping hour. 


No organ notes steal o’er the senses 
From the recess of some dim alcove, 
And yet there is one dulcet singer, 
And that is an ancient wood stove. 


How oft on a cold winter’s morning 

When the keen northern wind has blown chill, 
Have | list to the voice of this singer 

And its songs all my senses would fill, 


Till I seemed to see the front galleries— 
All so silent and vacant now,— 

Filled with sweet-faced Quaker matrons 
With the soft light of Faith on their brow. 


Then, close by, the solemn-faced ‘‘ brothers,’”’ 
All dressed in some somber hue, 

With perhaps a broad-brimmed beaver 

Not yet doffed, they to ‘‘ principle "’ true. 


Nor is this all there was of that meeting, 
For I hear as the fire burns low, 

A song that paints me a picture 

Of the youth of that time long ago. 


And up in the gallery above me 

The ‘‘ young folks '’ from their places look down 
With, perchance, a sly joke on their elders, 
Which occasions a smile and a frown. 


Then I learn that from time immemorial, 
In spite of command or reproof, 

There are times when the mind is not able 
To curb the bright laughter of youth. 


Now suddenly into my dreaming 
There comes a bright, joyous strain, 
As a log that has smouldered in silence 
Now breaks into life again. 


As the merry flames dart upward 
They voice a gladsome tune, 


The friends of some deeply beloved one 
Who has garnered what life can bestow. 


And I realize, though time may bring changes, 
Far excelling the marvels we dream, 

The life that is real—Life Immortal— 

Is the same through all ages supreme 


* * * * * * 


I know not what fate in the future 
Awaits this old building, nor who 
Will walk in the paths of their fathers 
To succor these worshiping few. 


But we know the world’s progress is upward, 
And we rest on one promise secure, 
Since ‘‘ Friends’’ hold the Truth as their goal-star, 
Light indwelling, Zhe Truth will endure. 
Louise E. HAVILAND. 
THE CHARACTER OF JESUS. 
By Professor Francis G, Peabody, of Harvard, in the Hibbert Journal 
(Oxford, England.) 


THE most conspicuous aspect of contemporary 
Christian thought is the renewal of popular interest 
in the character of Jesus Christ. Never was there a 
time when the plain people were less concerned with 
the metaphysics or ecclesiasticism of Christianity. 
The construction of systems and the contentions of 
creeds, which once appeared the central themes of 
human interest, are now regarded by millions of busy 
men and women as mere echoes of ancient contro- 
versies, if not mere mockeries of the problems of the 
present age. Even the convocations of the churches 
manifest little appetite for discussions which were 
once the bread of their life and the wine of their exhi- 
laration, and one of the leaders of a great Christian 
communion has been led of late to say: “ What con- 
clusions these discussions may reach is of small con- 
cern; the only really important thing is that they 
should come to an end.” Under these very condi- 
tions of theological satiety, however, the mind of the 
age returns with fresh interest to the contemplation 
of the character of Jesus Christ. “ Back to Jesus,” 
“In His Name,” “ What would Jesus do?” “ Jesus’ 
Way ”—phrases like these, caught up by multitudes 
of unsophisticated readers, indicate the force and 
scope of the modern imitation of Christ. To follow 
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Jesus even though one does not understand him; to 
do the will, even if one has not learned the doctrine; 
to perceive through much darkness that the life is the 
light of man—these are the marks of the new obedi- 
ence. . 

When he announced the principles of his teach- 
ing, the impression first made upon its hearers was, 
we are told, not so much of the message itself as of 
the messenger. The people were astonished, not 
primarily by the contents of the discourse, but by the 
authority with which it was delivered. The preacher 
did not demonstrate, or plead, or threaten like the 
scribes; he swayed the multitude by personal power. 
It was the same throughout his ministry. He called 
men from their boats, their tax-booths, their homes, 
and they looked up into his face and obeyed. He 
commends the instinct of the soldier who gives or- 
ders to those below him because he has received or- 
ders from above. What the note of character 
which is touched in such incidents as these? It is the 
note of strength. This is no ascetic, abandoning the 
world; no dreamer, no joyous comrade, delighting in 
the world; here is the quiet consciousness of mas- 
tery, the authority of the leader, a confidence which 
makes him able to declare that a life built on his say- 
ings is built on a rock. Jesus is no gentle visionary, 
no contemplative saint, no Lamb of God except in 
the experience of suffering; he is a Person whose 
dominating trait is force ; the scourger of the traders, 
the defier of the Pharisees, the commanding Person- 
ality whose words are with the authority of power. 

From whatever side we approach the character 
of Jesus this impression of mastery confronts us. On 
the one hand is the distinctly ethical aspect of his 
strength. It may still be debated whether the relig- 
ious life is fundamentally an expression of thought, 
or feeling, or will; but the point at which the teach- 
ing of Jesus first touches the religious sentiment 
seems quite bevond debate. It is obviously not at 
the point of intellectual satisfaction, for Jesus repeat- 
edly accepts as disciples persons whose theological 
convictions would satisfy few modern churches. “O 
woman, great is thy faith,’ he says to the Canaanite ; 
“T have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel,” 
he says of the centurion. The measure of knowl- 
edge, as Schleiermacher said, is plainly to Jesus not 
the measure of piety. Nor is it to the emotions that 
Jesus offers his teaching. Solemn exaltations of 
moods, experiences of prolonged temptation, mo- 
ments of mystic rapture happen, indeed, in his ca- 
reer; but when we consider what a part these emo- 
tional agitations have played in the history of relig- 
ion, one is profoundly impressed by the sanity, re- 
serve, composure and steadiness of the character of 
Jesus. 


is 


It has often been assumed that he was an untu- 
tored peasant, an inspired workingman, whose intui- 
tions were his only guide. On almost every page of 
the Gospels there are indications that the new Mas- 
ter was neither unlettered nor untrained, but 


equipped with intellectual as well as spiritual author- 
ity. 


| 
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Perhaps the most striking evidence of this intel- 
lectual mastery was a certain lightness of touch 
which Jesus often employed in controversy, and 
which sometimes approaches the play of humor, and 
sometimes the thrust of irony. His enemies attack 
him with bludgeons, and he defends himself with a 
rapier. No test of mastery is more complete than 
this capacity to make of playfulness a weapon of rea- 
soning. 

The method of Jesus pierces through the 

subtlety and obscurity of his opponents with such 
refinement and dexterity that the assailant sometimes 
hardly knows that he is hit. Instead of a direct re- 
ply, the immediate question is parried and turned 
aside and the motive which lies behind it is laid bare. 
People come to him with an inquiry about the divi- 
sion of property, and Jesus first seems to decline ju- 
risdiction in the matter. “ Who made me,” he says, 
“a judge or a divider over you?” Then, however, 
looking around at the faces of the crowd who are 
seeking his guarantee for their greed, he penetrates 
to the thought which the economic problem has dis- 
guised, and answers, not their inquiry, but their 
hearts: “I say unto you all, keep yourselves from 
covetousness.”” His disciples ask for the reward of 
their loyalty, “ Lo, we have left all and have followed 
thee,” and Jesus answers, “ Ye shall receive an hun- 
drediold, houses and brethren, sisters and mothers, 
and children and lands; ” and then, as if with a play- 
ful sense of the little that all this tells them of that 
which should happen, he goes on: “ Yes, houses and 
lands indeed, with persecutions.” He opens the 
300k in the synagogue, and, with the familiarity of 
one versed in the Scriptures, selects that passage 
which is fulfilled in him, “ He hath anointed me to 
preach the acceptable year of the Lord”; but then, 
while the minds of his hearers run on into the next 
phrase of the prophet’s saying, Jesus abruptly closes 
the Book in the middle of a sentence and gives it 
back to the attendant, leaving it for the congregation 
to perceive that he declines to appropriate the ancient 
threat, “and the day of vengeance of our God.” Here 
is intellectual insight matching spiritual authority. 
Here is no recluse or peasant or passive saint, but 
an intellectual as well as moral leader who may be 
rejected, indeed, but who cannot be despised. The 
picture of the historic Jesus which would reproduce 
this type of character and which is still left for Chris- 
tian art to paint, is not of the pallid sufferer, but of 
the wise, grave Master, whom to meet was to rev- 
erence if not to obey. 

The type of character directly derived from him— 
the Christian character—is not a survival of monastic 
or sentimental ideals, inapplicable to conditions of 
the modern world; it is a form of power made effect- 
ive through strength of soul. Its force flows down 
like an unstinted river among the utilities of life be- 
cause it is nourished among the eternal hills. It has 


its abundance and its reserves, its service and its 
solitude ; and the power which moves the busy wheels 


of the life of man is fed in the deep places of the life 
of God. 
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Persecution of the Persian Babis. 
From the British Friend. 
THE persecution of the early Friends in the seventeenth 
century is having its parallel to-day in Persia, where the sect 
of the Babis have been undergoing terrible outrages. On 
June 27th last, the city of Yezd, in southwest Persia, was 
the scene of a massacre of Babis, on account of the refusal 
of the Governor to execute a prisoner whom, apparently, he 
considered innocent of crime. Next day the Governor 
surrendered, and quieted the mob by barbarously executing 


two Babis. This sect, which ten years ago was estimated by 
Lord Curzon to number nearly a million, is distinguished by 
devotion to freedom of thought and purity of life. It is, he 
says, the one Oriental ‘‘ heresy '’ which seems to be imbued 
with the spirit of progress and reform. It has shown splendid 
heroism in the various persecutions which it has undergone 
since it was founded in 1844, and this is probably the great 
secret of its success. Only one Babi is reported to have ever 
recanted his opinions, and he, like Cranmer, withdrew his 
recantation and died a martyr. The 7Zimes says: 

‘¢ Their ethical doctrine, notably in regard to the position 
of women and to tolerance, their open testimony against the 
profligate imposture of degraded Mohammedanism, and cer- 
tain aspects of their conception of the Deity, of the universe, 
and of the relation of man to both, raise them above the 
level of their oppressors whose despotism yearly 
becomes more and more shameless in its debauchery and 
corruption.”’ 


A Wonderful Fruit Belt. 
Tue Alleghany orchard company, with headquarters at 
Cumberland, Md., has four square miles of orchards in the 
nearby mountain counties of West Virginia. It is a fine 
example of a specialized agricultural industry. Its scale and 
methods are of the type that we are accustomed to associate 
with the bonanza farms of the west, but it is almost needless 
to say that in the working out of details, a mountain peach 
farm differs from the western bonanza farm at almost every 


point. The manager, who is in charge of more than 1,oco 
acres, mostly peach, has his hands full even with the aid of 
his carefully organized force of assistants. He has a 
bookkeeper, a typewriter, a timekeeper and several messenger 
boys, who leave him free to go about the orchards on a good 
horse. In the orchards he is assisted by orchard superinten- 
dents, having the care of 200 or 300 acres each. Each 
superintendent has several bosses under his care. With this 
machine bound together by a system of telephone wires, Mr. 
Miller manages to keep 200 men in busy working order. 

To keep the force steadily employed requires a steady 
succession of peachesto market. This succession is furnished 
by some 60 varieties now being grown on a commercial scale. 
To keep the orchard right up to date, there is a trial orchard 
where more than 500 varieties of fruit are being tried. Forty 
fertilizer tests are also in progress. The test orchard alone 
is large enough to make most farmers think they were 
orchardists if they had so many acres of fruit. 

The opportunity to learn is being utilized by several future 
state pomologists, who are there working in the fruit and 
learning the practical supplement that the theory of the college 
requires.—[J. Russell Smith, in American Agriculturist. ] 


Henry P. Lowe, Chief Engineer of the United States 
Steel Corporation, hurrying by special train from New York 
to Los Angeles, California, to reach his daughter who was 


dying, made the distance in 70 hours—1 hour and 20 minutes 
less than three days. 


Tue Dominion Government sent out a party of scientists, 
sailing from Halifax recently, to explore in the northern 
waters, to take possession of all lands on the western side of 


Baffins Bay, and to break up American poaching in Hudson's 
Bay. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


FREDERICK LAW OLMSTEAD, the landscape architect, 
who has died in his 82d year, was the first in this 
country to plan a great park. Central Park, New York, was 
his first great work ; Prospect Park in Brooklyn the next; he 
achieved a rare success in the magical adaptation of the 
before unimproved South Park in Chicago to the scheme of 
the Columbian exposition ; and he planned the attractive and 
unparalleled park and parkway system which now environs 
Boston. After two years in business and a voyage to China 
‘* before the mast’’ he devoted himself to farming. He first 
met A. J. Downing and Calvert Vaux, his tutors in landscape 
gardening, while a farmér on Staten Island. He is the author 
of ‘* Walks and Talks of an American Farmer in England,’’ 
and three volumes describing a journey on horse back 
through the Southern States. His work is to be seen in all 
parts of the land,—in the Yosemite National Park, where he 
was the first commissioner, and the Mariposa grove of big 
trees ; the capitol grounds at Washington, the grounds of 
Leland Stanford university, the Vanderbilt estate in the 
North Carolina mountains, the Niagara reservation, Seaside 
Park at Bridgeport, Ct., Mount Royal in Montreal and other 
parks in Louisville, Detroit, Rochester, Milwaukee, and also 


in many private country places from Bar Harbor to 
California. 


A DispaTcu of the 4th from Bangor, Me., says: ‘‘ The 
August criminal term of the Supreme Judicial Court which 
adjourned to-day disposed of 140 liquor cases. There were 
194 liquor indictments, and of about 140, over fifty respon- 
dents had fled from the city, fearing jail sentences. Six 
liquor dealers have been sent to jail for six months each, 
while jail sentences varying from six to eighteen months 
were imposed upon about Ioo others. 

This is the first time in twenty-five years that jail sen- 
tences have been imposed upon violators of the prohibitory 
law, and the liquor trade is demoralized, Nearly all of 
Bangor’s 200 bar rooms are closed, most of the hotels are 
dry, and the druggists will not sell a drop of liquor even 
upon a prescription. John D. Long, Ex-Secretary of the 
Navy, in a speech at Buckfield, Me., on the 24th of last 
month said, ‘‘The repeal of the prohibitory amendment 
would be a step backward in the matters of moral and social 
reform. I do not believe the good people of the 
State will ever allow it to be repealed.’’ 


IN THE unanimous re-election of Booker T. Washington 
by the National Negro Business Men's League, in session 
last week at Nashville, there may be perceived a significance 
that accords with the impressive meaning of the convention 
itself, comprising fifteen hundred intelligent, progressive, 
substantial citizens who are in the best sense representative 
of conditions and purposes that will benefit their people 


morally and materially. We ought not to be more 
impressed by the clamor over a crime committed by some 
black wretch at the other end of the human scale than by the 
most excellent lesson from Nashville. , 


AT A MASS meeting attended by several thousand citizens 
of Victor, Col., in the Cripple Creek district where a coal 
strike is in progress, the speakers were strong in their de- 
nunciation of Governor Peabody's action in sending troops 
to the district, but counseled their hearers to treat the sol- 
diers with consideration and respect. Resolutions were 
adopted declaring that misrepresentation was employed in 
inducing the Governor to send troops, and condemning the 
Governor’s action as ‘‘ unwarranted by the facts, and anar- 
chistic in spirit and consequences.”’ 

The resolutions declare that the Cripple Creek district is 
as peaceable as any in the country, and protest against the 
threatened establishment of martial law. 

SENATOR GEORGE F. Hoar, the veteran republican of 
Worcester, Mass., was 77 years old on the 4th of this month. 
A pleasant feature of the day was a celebration and testi- 
monial tendered him by his democratic Irish Catholic fellow- 
townsmen. In the course of his reply to their address which 
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was made by Alderman E. J. McMahon, Senator Hoar said: | 
‘‘If my life has been worth anything, it has been because I 
have insisted, to the best of my ability, that these three | 
things—love of God, love of country, and manhood—are the 
essential and fundamental things, and that race, color, and 
creed are unessential and accidental."’ 

THE newsboys of New York must hereafter be licensed 
and wear badges, and these badges and registration cards 
are being issued at various schools. The age limit is 11 


years, and those under that age are to be kept off the street 


hereafter. The board of education expects that 8000 badges 
will be necessary. A week's grace will be given the children 
before the law is enforced, and unlicensed sellers of papers 
will then be taken to the children’s court. There are spe- 
cial officers appointed to enforce thislaw. No girls under 16 
will be allowed to sell papers on the street. 

Tue English labor party is organizing contests for seats in 
Parliament at the next general elections on an unprece- 


dentedly large scale, as an outcome of the recent successes | 


at the parliamentary by-elections. Among others, Joseph 
Chamberlain's seat for West Birmingham will be contested 
by the prominent labor leader, W. J. Davis, who is a strong 
free-trader. 


NEWS NOTES. 
KiNG EpWARD has madea visit to Vienna, and was brilliantly 
entertained by Emperor Franz Josef. 


At the funeral of James C. McClure, a prominent coal 
operator of Scranton, six miners from his colliery acted as 
pall-bearers. 


THE first bale of new cotton at Memphis was sold in open 
market at 30 cents a pound, the highest price ever recorded 
on the Memphis exchange. 


Worp comes from Teheran, Persia, that the Shia religious 
sect are on the point of revolt against their Persian rulers, 


| 





and will ask the Sultan of Turkey to take the country under 
his protection. 


PROFESSOR JAMES MARK BALDWIN, professor of psychology 
in Princeton University, has accepted the professorship of 


| philosophy and psychology in Johns Hopkins University. 


A NEw world's record for long distance running was made 
by a passenger train on the Baltimore and Ohio Railway on 
the 6th, a stretch of 128 miles being covered in 125 minutes. 


~ $0 successful has been the experimental growing of cotton 
in British West Africa that the local railroad officials have 
been obliged to run extra trains in order to bring down the 
large supplies to the coast. 


Joun TEMPLE GRAVES, of Georgia, in an address before 
the convocation of the University of Chicago, advocated the 
separation of the races—the deportation of the negroes as the 
only solution of the problem. 


AGUINALDO, in a letter of advice to his countrymen, urges 
them to forsake their besetting sin—gambling ; to improve 
their methods of agriculture, and to attend the public schools 
so generously provided for them. 


PROHIBITIONISTS of the United States on the 21st unveiled 
at Newton, Illinois, a monument to Hale Johnson, who was 


| assassinated on election day last year, being at the time 


chairman of the Prohibition State Committee and National 
Committee. 


THE postponement of the opening of the Venezuelan case 
before the arbitration court at The Hague was necessitated 
by the unavoidable delay in appointing successors to those 
members who had declined to serve. It is anticipated that 
the court will open on Tenth month Ist. 


ALL the Ministers have agreed to support the British 
Minister in refusing to give up the political prisoners at 
Shanghai to the Chinese authorities, who would certainly 
subject them to torture as they did Editor Shenchien. They 
will be tried at Shanghai by a mixed court. 


CALENDAR OF 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


gTH Mo. 12 
First-day School Union, at Salem, N.]., 
at 10a.m. Subjects for consideration : 
(1) What preparation would you recom- 
mend for the First-day school teacher ? 
(2) What preparation would you recom- 
mend for the First-day school pupils ? 
A cordial invitation extended to all 
interested. 

Joun G. BorTON, ) 


» Clerks. 
LovISA POWELL, j} 


gTH Mo. 12 (SEVENTH-DAY).—BURLING- 
ton First-day School Union will be held 
at Mansfield at 10.30 a. m. A cordial 
invitation is extended. 
Dan’L WILLETS, ) -. 
: : ’ | Clerks. 
ANNE R. WALN, } 


(SEVENTH-DAY ). — ONE 


gtH Mo. 12 
exercises of 


Hundredth Anniversary 


Eastland Meeting-house (Little Britain, | 


Pa., Monthly Meeting). Addresses by 
Henry W. Wilbur, Mary Heald Way, 
Edwin R. Buffington. A cordial invi- 
tation is extended. Friends can come 
to Oxford, Pa. (g miles distant) or to 
Rising Sun, Md. (6 miles). 


Mo. 13 (FIRST-DAY).—HOPEWELL, 


gTH 


Va., Young Friends’ Association at | 


Ridge Meeting-house. 


gTH Mo. 13 (FIRST-DAY).—THE FRIENDS 
of White Plains, N. Y., will hold their 


EVENTS OF! 


(SEVENTH-DAY). — SALEM | 


next meeting at 42 Fisher Avenue at 
11a.m. All friends welcome. 


gTH Mo. 13 (FIRST-DAY).—A CIRCULAR 
| Meeting under the care of a committee 
| of the Western Quarterly will be held 

at Union Chapel, Willowdale, at 3.30 
| p. m. 


| 9TH Mo. 14 (SECOND-DAY). —- FRIENDS’ 
| Flower and Fruit Mission meets each 
| Second-day at 151 Fairmount Avenue, 
| at I p. m., to distribute flowers. 


gTH Mo. 14 (SECOND-DAY).—BALTIMORE 
| Quarterly Meeting at Gunpowder, Md., 
at 10 a.m. Ministers and Elders, 
Seventh-day preceding, at 3 p. m. 


' OTH Mo. 14 (SECOND-DAY). — ILLINOIS 


, Yearly Meeting at Clear Creek Meet- 
| ing-house, near Mt. Palatine, Ill., at 
10a.m. Ministersand Elders, Seventh- 
day preceding, at 10 a. m. 


gTH Mo. 16 (FoURTH-DAY).—PHILADEL- 
phia Monthly Meeting at 15th and Race 
Sts., at 7.30 p. m. 


| 


| 9TH Mo. 17 (FIFTH-DAY).—QUAKERTOWN, 
Pa., Young Friends’ Association, at 
the home of Elizabeth Kinsey. 


gTH Mo. 17 (FIFTH-DAY). — HADDON- 
field Quarterly Meeting, at Moorestown, 
N. J.,at1oa.m. Ministers and Elders, 
day before at 3 p. m. 


| 


gTH Mo. 17 (FIFTH-DAY). — GREEN 


| Street Monthly Meeting at Fourth and 
Green Sts., at 3 p. m. 


9TH Mo. 20 (FIRST-DAY). — PHILAN- 
thropic Conference of the Western 
Quarterly Meeting at Centreville, Del., 
at2.30p.m. The committee will meet 
at 2 o'clock. Prof. Frank Green will 
address the meeting on ‘‘ Improper 
Literature.’’ 


9TH Mo. 20 (FIRST-DAY).—CONFERENCE 
under the care of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor in the Meeting-house at Concord, 
Pa., at 2.30 p. m. 


9TH Mo. 26 (SEVENTH-DAY). — SCIPIO 
Quarterly Meeting at Scipio, N. Y. 
Ministers and Elders, day before at 2 
p. m. 


gTH Mo. 26 (SEVENTH-Day). — Bucks 
First-day School Union at Langhorne, 
Pa,, at 10a. m., and 1.30 p.m. Sub- 
jects : (1) Work in the First-day School, 
(2) Whose duty is it in our meetings to 
fill the place the pastor fills in other 
religious denominations. Cora Havi- 
land Carver, of Philadelphia, is ex- 
pected to address the afternoon session. 


gTH Mo. 28 (SECOND-DAY).—CANADA 
Half Yearly Meeting at Yonge Street, 
Ontario. Ministers and Elders, day 
before at 3 p. m. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


BLANKETS 


NEW GOODS FOR AUTUMN 


Prices for our autumn lines of bed- 
furnishings are based upon the old costs 
—most of these goods were contracted for 
many months ago ; and, in view of the 
present condition of the market and the 
decided uncertainty as to future prices, 
we do not hesitate to adyise our customers 
to supply all their probable wants very 
early in the season. 

All of these goods are excellent values, 
and some of them are to be sold at less 
than it would now cost to duplicate them. 


White Woolen Blankets 
a fine cotton warp, with filling of pure 
wool; dainty border colorings ; silk- 
bound : 
size 60x80 inches—special at $2.50 a pair 
size 72x82 inches—special at $3.50 a pair 
size 78x84 inches—special at $5.00 a pair 


White Woolen Blankets 
strictly all-wool, warp and filling; 
handsomely made and finished : 
size 60x80 inches—special at $5.00 a pair 
size 72x82 inches—special at $6.00 a pair 
size 80xgo inches— special at $8.50 a pair 


Superfine Pure Fleece Wool Blankets 
white, with handsome colored borders : 
very desirable grades : 
size 60x80 inches—special at $8.00 a pair 
size 72x82 inches—special at $10.00a pair 
size 80x88 inches—special at $12.00a pair 


Natural Gray Blankets 
strictly all-wool, both warp and filling ; 
a good weight, with plenty of warmth : 
size 60x80 inches—special at $3.00 a pair 
size 72x82 inches—special at $4.00 a pair 


Medicated Scarlet Blankets 
* all pure wool and handsomely made : 
size 60x80 inches— special at $4.00 a pair 
size 72x82 inches—special at $5.00 a pair 
size 80x90 inches—special at $7.00 a pair 


Cotton-Warp Blankets 
with wool filling; full size (72x84 
inches)—special at $3.00 a pair. 


White Woolen Blankets . 


strictly all pure wool ; full size (72x84 
inches)—$4.75 a pair. 


Lamb’s-Wool Blankets 
in sizes for baby’s crib; border color- 
ings of dainty pink or light blue : 
size 30x40 inches—special at $1.50 a pair 
size 36x50 inches—special at $2.00 a pair 
size 42x56 inches— special at $3.00 a pair 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


TOUR TO THE PACIFIC COAST. 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT 
MEETING NATIONAL BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


On account of the meeting of the 
National Bankers’ Association, to be 
held at San Francisco, Cal., October 20 
to 23, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany offers a personally-conducted tour 
to the Pacific Coast at remarkably low 
rates. 

This tour will leave New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
other points on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road east of Pittsburg, Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 14, by special train of the highest 
grade Pullman equipment. A quick run 
westward to San Francisco will be made, 
via Chicago, Omaha, Cheyenne, and 
Ogden. 

Five days will be devoted to San Fran- 
ci$co, allowing ample opportunity to visit 
the near-by coast resorts. Returning, 
stops will be made at Salt Lake City, 
Colorado Springs, Denver, and St. Louis. 
The party will reach New York on the 
evening of October 31. 

Round-trip rate, covering all expenses 
for eighteen days, except five days spent 
in San Francisco, $190. 

Rates from Pittsburg will be $5.00 less. 

For full information apply to Ticket 
Agents, or Geo. W. Boyd, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON. 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 

The tour will leave New York 7.55 a.m., 
and Philadelphia 12.20 p.m., Saturday, 
September 26th, in charge of a Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Tourist Agent, and will 
cover a period of six days. An exper- 
ienced chaperon, whose especial charge 
will be unescorted ladies, will accompany 
the party throughout. Round-trip tickets 
covering transportation, carriage drives 
and hotel accommodations, will be sold 
at the extremely low rate of $22 from 
New York, $21 from Trenton, $19 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 

from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply 
to Ticket Agents, Tourist Agent 263 Fifth 
Avenue, New York; 4 Court St., Brooklyn; 
789 Broad St., Newark, N. J. ; or address 
George W. Boyd, General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila. 





Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
FOR FRIENDS. AND OTHERS. 


Convenient, Restful, Homelike. 


Table d’hote 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p. m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night; 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
"Phone 1-33-55. 


il 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 


QUAKERISM: ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. By 
William Edward Turner, (recently) editor of 
British Friend. Small pamphlet. 40 pages. 
Single copy 12 cents. 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
3o cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 
. ’ . . . 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Cherry Streets, Philad’a. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Views and Testimonies of Friends 


An address, by Isaac H. Hillborn, delivered at a 
meeting of Friends and others, held in the Girard Avenue 
Meeting-house, under the auspices of the Committee on 
Membership of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 32 pages, paper. sc.; per dozen soc. 

FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD Uss*“ 


Sifts the flour and mixes 

to lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
rial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Agents wanted. 

@ Scientific Bread Mach. Co, 


CYRUS CHAMB Ir.) 
sant 3 Media Se Pulladciphia 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


LEAD ALL OTHERS IN 


Carpets 
and Ru gs 


As Manufacturers and Importers 
we have a prestige that commands 
the very best in quality, the choic- 
est in design and at the greatest 
economy in price. 


Retail Stores 


1220-1222 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Represented by W. J. MacWatters. 





iv 


United Security 


Life Insurance 


and Trust Company 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


603-605 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
- 
Banking and General 
Trust Company Business 


3 per cent. Interest on Time Deposits, or 2 per 
cent. on Deposits Subject to Check. 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


¥ 


WILLIAM M. COATES, President. 
JOEL COOK, Vice-President. 
ESMONDE H. AUSTIN, 


Second Vice-President and Treasurer. 


CLAYTON FRENCH BANKS, 
Assistant Treasurer. ’ 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in), 
SURPLUS 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . 


Interesf allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
imsured, and conveyancing done. — —— = 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for 
Administrators and others. The as also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

HORACE B. PEARSON, and Vice-Pres. Treas 
CHARLES P. EARLY, Secretary. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS 

. Botton Winrenny, 

ARREN G. GRIFFITH, 
Eowarp G. McCotuin, 
Atrrep I. Puituips, 
Grorce M. Wacner, 
Frank W. Paut, 
EpcGar Dup.ey Fariss, 
Horace B. Psarson. 


Nicuotas Brice, 

S. Davis Paces, 
oszpw R. Ruwoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 
Homas R. GILL, 

Cuas. S. HincuMan, 

Epwarp S. Sayrgs, 

Joun H. Craven, 


MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South 1lith Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS 
IRON FENCING 


FRANK PETTIT, late of the Pettit Fencing Co. 
809 Master Street, Philad’s, Pa. 


PUSS SS SS SSS S SSS SSS eee eeeee 


If everybody could have ade- 
quate life insurance at no cost at 
all, what a step in the march of 
civilization ! 

The next best is the safest at 
the lowest cost, furnished to and 
by the members of the 


PENN [IUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


" 
j 


oo 
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FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGEN 


CER. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


. Cor. Broad 
CAPITAL, satadean® 
Acts as Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, 
ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
Iwrerest ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
Accounts, 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


TRusTEs, 


Chartered 1836 


and Chestnut Sts. 

SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustes or Corporation MortGaGss. 
DeposiTorRy UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rea Estare. 





The Provident Life and Trust Co. of ot Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Assets of the Company, 


Capital $1,000,000, fully paid 


Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to the Setpetiens, - 
Surplus belonging to Insurance Account, ‘ 


$ 14a. 613.08 
6,317,764.17 
- 61 ois 271. 43 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


OFFICERS. 

Samuel R. Shipley 
T. Wistar Brown, 

Asa S. Wing, 

oseph Ash rook, 

. Roberts Foulke, 
vid G. Alsop, 

. Barton Townsend, 

amuel H. Troth, 

C. Walter Borton, 


President 
Vice-President 

. . Vice-President 

‘ Manager of Insurance Dep’t 
Trust Officer 

Actuary 

. Assistant Trust Officer 
Treasurer 


20 6 etree «4% Secretary 


DIRECTORS. 

Samuel R. Shipley, ames V. Watson, 
T. Wistar Brown, illiam Longstreth, 
Thomas 8 

omas cattergood, 
k _— - — 

o anney, 
Marriott C. Morris, 
‘Frank H. Taylor. 


Charles ll 
Asa S. Wing 
Philip C. Garrett, 


Boxes in Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and upwards. 


NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 


LOW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA PENNSYLVA- 
NIA RAILROAD, 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has selected the following dates for its 
popular ten-day excursions to Niagara 
Falls from Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington : September 18th, and Octo- 
ber 2d and 16th. 

The excursions from Philadelphia will 
be run by two routes. Those on September 
18th and October 16th, going via Harris- 
burg and the picturesque valley of the Sus- 
quehanna, special train leaving Philadel- 
phia at 8.10 a.m. ; excursion of October 2d 
running via Trenton, Manunka Chunk 
and the Delaware Valley, leaving Phila- 
delphia on special train at 8.06 a.m. 

Excursion tickets, good for return pas- 
sage on any regular train, exclusive of 
limited express trains, within ten days, 
will be sold at $10 from Philadelphia and 
all points on the Delaware Division ; 
$11.25 from Atlantic City ; 
Lancaster ; and at proportionate rates from 
other points, including Trenton, Borden- 
town, Mt. Holly, Cape May, Salem, 
Wilmington, West Chester, Reading and 
principal intermediate stations. A stop- 
over will be allowed at Buffalo within the 
limit of ticket returning. 

The special trains of Pullman parlor 
cars and day coaches will be run with 
each excursion running through to 
Niagara Falls. An extra charge will be 
made for parlor car seats. 

An experienced tourist agent and chap- 
eron will accompany each excursion, 
For descriptive pamphlet, time" 

necting trains and furt®” 

apply to nearest | le ack hb so3 
Geo. W. Bo \woY <r Agent, 
Broad Street ‘208 Meticiphia. 


i- 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


$9.60 from | 


PROTECTION © 


FROM LOSS BY FIRE 


Household Furniture 


80c per hundred for five years 
R. MOORE PRICE, 431 Walnut Street 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 


902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD'A. 
FLORIDA BY came 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


FROM 


PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. 


Best way to reach all Southern points. Accommoda- 
tions and cuisine unsurpassed. Send for Tour Book 


and Particulars. 
O. F. LUCAS, Agent, Pier 10, N. Delaware Avenue. 
Uptown offices 828 and ‘00g Chestnut Street = 
.C. WHITNEY, 2d and T. M. 
JRNER, G. P. A. General offices, Baltimore, ina 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given - 
DAIRIES ing — Office 603 ‘North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 





